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ASHARED PASSION 


hope you've all had a safe and enjoyable 
roar. 
With that and duck-shooting season 

behind us, many of our readers shift their 
attention to chasing majestic rutting-bull tahr 
and chamois bucks in the rugged Southern 
Alps and for our often bush-dwelling friends 
in the North Island, hunting rusa stags proves 
to be a common, if somewhat challenging and 
frustrating, exercise for most. 

While personally unsuccessful this year in securing one stag that l've been 
chasing for the last two years, it was satisfying to help a hunting buddy's 
son secure his first stag to create some great, lasting memories for the years 
to come. 

Such experiences during this time epitomise a major and often overlooked 
aspect of hunting in our great country: the camaraderie and teamwork of 
hunting with mates with a shared passion. 

After being treated to some real Southland hospitality over the first two 
weekends of duckshooting, | was fortunate to be involved with the NZDA 
membership renewal prize tahr hunt (featured in this issue) to round off the 
month of May. 

It’s been great receiving your feedback on the magazine's new design, and 
equally exciting to receive articles from members about recent roar hunts etc. 
Each one is a unique experience that we can't wait to share in our upcoming 
issues for others to read and enjoy. 

Compiling this issue, there is a strong theme of collaboration and the 
recent developments surrounding the Fiordland Wapiti herd and the outflow 
of support from the hunting community have highlighted how strong our 
community is when we work together for a common goal. As you'll see, once 
you sink your teeth into this edition, this is just the tip of the iceberg. 

With many changes on the horizon, there is a real sense of opportunity for the 
hunting community to have a say and collectively work together to create the 
best possible outcomes for not only future generations of keen and passionate 
recreational hunters and shooters, but also wider New Zealand. | encourage 
you all to make an effort to attend the Fiordland Wapiti Foundations 'War on 
Wapiti’ roadshow, coming to a town near you very soon. 

Speaking of changes, l've recently relocated back to the North Island and 
started working as a contract hunter. Forget the image in your mind of an 
editor sitting in an office behind a desk, as l've been hunting by day and 
editing by night - thank you, internet! 

Leading into spring, many companies are starting to release new products 
and my aim is to leverage the unique opportunity presented to me by 
combining these two roles and provide readers with real-tested gear reviews 
in future issues. 

Thanks to everyone who has contributed to making this issue varied, 
informative and entertaining. Please continue to send your good hunting 
stories and images to: editor@deerstalkers.org.nz 


Лам ФА пей Editor / NZDA Hunting & Wildlife 
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КЕРОЕТ 


NZDA NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT'S REPORT 


WORDS: CRAIG BENBOW 


inter is often a 

time when we 

reflect on the 

world around us a 
bit and where to from here. For 
the purposes of this editorial, | am 
reflecting a bit on the state of the 
key government department we are 
most involved with - the Department 
of Conservation (DOC). 

After 37 years of NZDA and DOC 
interactions it feels like NZDA is well 
placed to consider the state of things 
across the conservation space. 

A huge number of agencies and 
non-government agencies interact 
daily with DOC, but volunteer-run 
organisations like ours are in a 
unique position. Whether we are 
working with the department to 
better the relationship, point out its 
failings or actually work in unison for 
shared outcomes, we share a lot of 
common ground. 

It is fair to say that not all is well 
with our country's conservation 
initiatives. In many cases it seems 
that the more radical or hysterical 
opinions are driving policy decisions. 
Those policy decisions also seem to 
be responses to the political whims 
of parties trying to garner power 
in Wellington. That is a failure for 
conservation and drives division and 
conflict within stakeholder groups 
and between them. Some people 
seem to continuously seek such 
division and the loser is our natural 
landscapes and species. 

The initiative to form the 
Department of Conservation that 
became known affectionately as DOC 
by most Kiwi was laudable in that it 
was described as: "An Act to promote 
the conservation of New Zealand's 
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natural and historic resources, 

and for that purpose to establish a 
Department of Conservation". At the 
time it sought to bring together all the 
conservation-centric elements of the 
New Zealand Forest Service, Lands 
and Survey and Wildlife Service. It 
seemed logical and sensible to have 
that focus on conservation but the 
relegation of recreation to a second- 
tier objective, in my judgement 
anyway, was a ticking time bomb. 
That ticking has been getting louder 
over the past few years and many of 
us feel that change is long overdue 

to deliver specifically and equally to 
recreation. Every which way you turn, 
people are looking for space to have 
outdoor adventures, create memories 
and challenge themselves, yet the 
Department charged with managing 
lands conserved for all to enjoy has 

a much different focus. That focus 
seems to fail to answer the objectives 
of the Act because it is generic in its 
approach, offering to not focus solely 
on indigenous species but everything 
natural and anything historic. For 


recreation that is all you need. 

| have been told by some of the 
original architects of the draft bill 
that became the Conservation 
Act that they were horrified by 
what became law, noting it was 
never the intention to have such a 
singular focus on conservation with 
little regard to recreation. The Act 
is what it is however and while a 
broader focus to provide more in the 
recreation space is truly desirable, 
getting the Department, conservation 
boards and the Conservation 
Authority to action those initiatives, 
Seems about as likely as getting 
meaningful change in the approach to 
conservation in areas of interest to us 
around hunting. 

| can’t detail here all of the 
obligations, reporting and 
commitments DOC are signed up to, 
but I know that it is clearly beyond 
the Department to fulfil all those 
requirements. As you would expect, 
rational prioritisations internally 
decide what gets done and what 
doesn't. The reality is that DOC is 


expected to cover off so many tasks 
that it will most likely never deliver 
to many of them adequately. That 
points to a need to reconsider just 
what DOC does do and what its core 
business is, as well as it having the 
ability to say NO. 

There are statutory requirements 
on DOC that are of considerable 
interest to NZDA, its members, 
and other recreation groups that 
really do matter and we are very 
concerned about the lack of delivery 
of those. Recreational Hunting Area 
Management, Tahr Control and 
access provision lead those concerns 
and they are not new concerns, yet 
they continuously fail to be delivered 
as DOC is required to do. The 
discretion that the Department has to 
prioritise other work has seen these 
things set aside. You wonder just how 
that can be. 

| have - personally and on your 
behalf - engaged with submission 
processes for Conservation 
Management Strategies (CMS), 
participated in discussions on Tahr 
Management, WARO, AATH, 1080 
use, Helicopter Access, National Park 
Plans, Wild Animal Management, 


Recreational Use and Facilities and 
spent many, many hours and days 
working through documents and 
drafting responses or suggestions 
to improve what DOC has presented. 
Гат not alone! Collectively, this 
represents a huge investment of 
human capital and lost productivity 
on behalf of all users of public 
conservation land. Sadly, despite all 
of this unpaid work, DOC continues 
to fall rapidly behind in its review 
processes and timelines continue 
to get pushed out for review of 
management and control documents 
that have statutory requirements on 
review time frames. 

There is a huge difference between 
the expectations of the public 
and DOC staff and other officials 
it seems. The public expects to 
engage, deliberate, advise, consider 
the outcome and then monitor the 
result. DOC seems unable to work 
efficiently for those same productive 
outcomes and it is quite clear the 
processes are too convoluted, time 
consuming, and perhaps just not fit 
for purpose. After 37 years, perhaps 
it’s time to look very closely at what 
DOC is tasked with now and decide 


„тн 


if the Conservation Act has delivered 
the results that were sought when 
the separate agencies' conservation 
functions were brought together. 
There are great people doing their 
utmost to do good work within 
DOC andiit is not the individual 
people that fail the public. The 
lack of appropriate and achievable 
objectives in the Act and continual 
interference in the functions of 
DOC by forces outside DOC are 
having a detrimental effect on the 
effectiveness of the department. 
Some formalisations of what success 
is, both in terms of delivering the 
statutory requirements DOC is 
contracted to do, but also the 
expectations of a public that wants to 
spend time in their wild places doing 
what they love, are long overdue. The 
bigger question as to whether DOC 
and indeed the Conservation Act 
should continue is something that 
no one seems to have the stomach 
for currently. However, the march of 
time and the inevitable change of 
circumstances over time will soon 
invite a closer look and we should all 
be considering what we want for our 
grandchildren to inherit. 
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КЕРОЕТ 


NZDA CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER REPORT 


WORDS: GWYN THURLOW 


WAR ON WAPITI: JUDICIAL 
REVIEW OF FWF’S 
COMMUNITY AGREEMENT 
he legal action taken 
against the Fiordland 
Wapiti Foundation (FWF) 
and DOC by Forest & 
Bird came as a surprise and had a 
significant impact, happening during 
the peak of this year's roar. | couldn't 
help but wonder why the focus was 
on wapiti and why at this particular 
time. This poses a major challenge 
as it directly threatens the core of 
hunter-led conservation efforts in 
Fiordland National Park. In the face of 
this adversity, the hunting community, 
including our members and other 
stakeholders, quickly rallied around 
FWF. Our united front, marked by 
a strong outcry from hunters and 
conservationists, forced Forest & Bird 
to pause their lawsuit. This temporary 
pause, while not a resolution, is a 
testament to our collective strength 
and the power of our community. As 
this situation continues to develop, 
it's crucial for us to remain on standby 
to help our friends at FWF. 

While the legal battle and 
negotiations play out between 
expensive lawyers (an utter 
and senseless waste of scarce 
conservation funds), it's pleasing 
to see NZDA branches collaborate 
with FWF by supporting The War 
On Wapiti Roadshow. Across our 
network, local branches are hosting 
movie nights aimed at raising 
awareness and funds to protect 
our wapiti herd. These events are 
designed to engage the hunting 
community and emphasise the 
importance of preserving wapiti as a 
Herd of Special Interest. 
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It'S essential to recognise the 
invaluable contributions of FWF 
volunteers, particularly Roy Sloan, 
whose 20 years of dedicated work 
has woven a compelling narrative 
of hunter-led conservation. Their 
efforts have paved the way for 
Willie Duley of NZ Hunter to create 
a remarkable documentary, 'Beyond 
The Odds '. This documentary is a 
call to action for all of us to stand 
up for the wapiti herd and FWF's 
management of the wapiti area 
within Fiordland National Park. 


RENEWAL WINNER'S TAHR 
HUNT PRIZE AND ASHOUT-OUT 
TO OUR SPONSORS 
Congratulations to James McKenzie, 
the lucky winner of our annual 
membership renewal prize! An active 
NZDA Wellington Branch member, 
James is known for his generosity 
and willingness to help others. He 
was thrilled about the opportunity 
to chase bull tahr and update his 
hunting gear with the fantastic prize 
pack, which included Crispi Nevada 


Tahr from the rut, Elizabe 
Creek Tahr B 


Legend Boots, a Mystery Ranch 
Beartooth 85 Pack, NZDA merch, a 
limited edition NZDA x Svord Knife, 
a PracMed NZ Individual First Aid 
System, Swazi gear, and custom 
NZDA items from Twinneedle. The 
NZDA Tahr Advocacy team, led 
by Bruce Hansen and supported 
by Hugh Devereux-Mack, Ivan 
Pavich, Courtney Pellow, and Ash 
Foley, headed for a Southern Alps 
wilderness tahr hunt during the peak 
of the rut in mid-May - read about 
James's adventure in this issue. 
Thank you to all the brands that 
contributed to the prize, including 
GoNative, for keeping the team 
fed on the hunt. Let's continue to 
support the brands that support us! 


2024 HUNTING SEASON 
WITHOUT INCIDENT 

| want to thank all recreational 
hunters for their contributions to a 
safe and successful hunting season 
this roar and rut. Your commitment 
to firearms safety resulted in an 
outstanding outcome with no 


accidental shootings. Thank you for 
making safety a priority. 

This year, | had an incredibly 
rewarding hunting season 
personally. During my trip south to 
Sumner, | was fortunate to secure a 
mature 11-point red stag, measuring 
35x34, missing one brow tine. My 
West Coast tahr ballot rut adventure 
in the new ballot block at Elizabeth 
Stream, Adams Wilderness, up 
the Whataroa Valley, yielded a 
magnificent 10-year-old bull. | feel 
lucky to have had these experiences 
this year and enjoyed the 
challenging hunting opportunities 
with great mates. 


Keeping on the theme of tahr, I’ve 
fielded many concerned emails 
and calls post this year's rut. In my 
Spring 2023 column, І expressed 
serious concerns about the future 
of our trophy tahr herd, predicting 
a significant increase in the number 
of tahr killed. Now, in Winter 2024, 
my fears have unfortunately come 
true by all accounts. As anticipated, 
the combination of paying clients 
returning to New Zealand for tahr 
hunting, recreational ballot block 
hunting, and DOC’s ‘official control’ 
culling operations has resulted in 
an unsustainable number of bull 
tahr being killed. This year, if we 
see a further 8-9,000 tahr killed, 

it will mark the beginning of the 
collapse of our sustainable trophy 
tahr population on public land so 
valued by recreational hunters. The 
calls of concern centred around the 
increased need for guides and DOC 
to fly farther and longer for each kill 
and around young bulls being culled 
and not making it to maturity, which 
takes eight years. As recreational 
hunters, we must be concerned 
about the long-term impacts on our 
treasured tahr herd. NZDA will be 
watching this issue closely. 


EFFEC | Е UNE 4044 
As of 1 June 2024, hunters with 
existing DOC permits are now allowed 
to use hand-held thermal technology 
to search for animals during daylight 
hours. However, the use of thermal 
technology attached to firearms and 
hunting at night remains prohibited. 
Minister for Hunting and Fishing, 
Hon. Todd McClay, highlighted that 
this change will improve hunters’ 
chances of securing game for their 
freezers. While this technology can 
be a valuable tool, it's crucial to 


adhere to the principles of ethics and 
fair chase, and NZDA members must 
uphold the highest standards. 
Hunters must ensure they follow 
the seven rules of firearms safety, 
particularly identifying their target 
beyond all doubt before shooting. 
NZDA emphasises the importance of 
our fair chase rules and encourages 
all members to reread our code of 
ethics. As Aldo Leopold, the ‘father 
of wildlife management’ once said, 
“Ethical behaviour is doing the right 
thing when no one else is watching 
- even when doing the wrong thing 
is legal.” 
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Тһе NZDA has long been dedicated 
to preserving New Zealand's hunting 
heritage. As a volunteer trustee 

and secretary of the NZDA National 
Heritage Trust, I'm particularly 
passionate about this project. 

The Trust is close to realising its 
vision but still needs funds for IT 
infrastructure, cabinets, and security 
glass. The Trust has launched a 
fundraiser offering options from a 
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$50 limited edition Heritage Coin, 
$5,000 big game animal display 
sponsorship, to $10,000 for a gun 
room wall sponsorship. Donations 
over $5 are tax-deductible. 

Visit the NZDA Shop (www.nzda. 
shop) to pledge for a cabinet or 
purchase a fundraiser coin. 

Alternatively, donate directly to 03- 
0502-0440671-000. 
Contributions go to NZDA National 
Heritage Trust Inc., a registered 
charity (CC52453). Every donation 
helps preserve New Zealand's 
hunting and shooting heritage. 


DOC is updating its hunting 
permit system to enhance user 
experience and compliance. With 
approximately 55,000 hunting 
permits issued annually, the 
modernised system will streamline 
the application process, making it 
accessible via mobile devices. The 
improvements aim to simplify the 
application for restricted permits 
and block bookings, starting 

with a prototype on Rakiura/ 
Stewart Island. 


On 1 June 2024, the Government 
initiated a review of the Firearms 
Registry, honouring a commitment 
from the National-ACT coalition 
agreement. The review aims to 
assess the Registry's effectiveness 
and efficiency in improving public 
safety. Associate Minister of 
Justice Nicole McKee emphasised 
the importance of evaluating 
whether the Registry effectively 
addresses criminal firearms use 
and acknowledged concerns from 
licensed firearm owners about 
the registration process and 
privacy issues. 

The Ministry of Justice will 
conduct the review, examining 
data, stakeholder insights, and 
experiences from domestic and 


international firearms record-keeping 
systems. The review will focus on: 


» The Registry's impact on 
public safety. 
» The necessity and appropriateness 
of the requirements for 
firearms users. 
» The cost-benefit analysis of 
the Registry. 
» Potential changes to improve 
the system. 


On 29 May 2024, the Government 
announced a consultation on 
proposals for the regulation of 
shooting clubs and ranges. The 
proposed regulations aim to simplify 
oversight of shooting clubs and 


ranges. This includes addressing 
concerns about the high costs and 
administrative burdens imposed 
by the 2020 law changes, which 
required all shooting clubs to be 
approved and ranges to be certified. 
Associate Minister of Justice Nicole 
McKee emphasised the importance 
of these clubs and ranges for safe 
firearm operation, practice, and 
competition, noting that current 
regulations could potentially lead 
to closures, negatively impacting 
public safety. The NZDA welcomes 
these changes and appreciates 
McKee's efforts to fulfil Act's election 
promises. Any bill that changes the 
law is expected to be introduced to 
Parliament later this year. 

In this issue, you can also read an 
interview with Minister McKee about 
her goals for this government term. 


Game Animal Council 
NEW ZEALAND 
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NZDA renewal prize trip ends with success! 
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WORDS: COURTNEY НІСКТОМ 


ames McKenzie from the 
Wellington branch received an 
exciting phone call in April. He 
had won the NZDA membership 
renewal prize, which included 
not only a wicked prize pack but 
also an alpine tahr hunting trip 
with the advocacy team in May. 
This tahr hunt included all the attributes of a 
good hunting yarn: optimism and sunshine, 
bull tahr, a bit of sweat, with a side of gore, 
and, of course, sweet redemption. 

The chopper's skids touched the snow- 
swept saddle just after noon, giving us 
enough time to get a decent hunt in for the 
day. Bruce Hansen (NZDA National Tahr 
Rep), James, and | were dropped a few 
catchments over from the rest of our hunting 
party. Our mission was to hunt our way over 
to them with the carrot of an M.I.A abode 
waiting just for us. | will cut to the chase 
though - we never made it over. 

As the rotors faded away, we quickly 
glassed our surroundings and decided to 
check out the undisturbed catchment over 
the back of the saddle. Having already 
decided to stay the night here, we dropped 
packs, geared up and made our way to a 
vantage point. It wasn't long into glassing 
before Га called for the spotter, locking eyes 
on a bull on the adjacent ridge. Much to my 
surprise, he wasn't perched around rocks 
but rather a dozen nannies that were too far 
and small for my 10x42s to pick up. It was 
a beautiful day, and we weren't mucking 
around; the only issue was that our pursuit 
of the bull was rather exposed in the lay of 
the land. While cutting tracks in the snow, 
we bumped a couple of younger bulls. Once 
we had made it up onto his ridge, having 
closed the gap and regained visibility, his 


ladies were gone. He, however, was standing 


proud and exposed, putting on a show, but 
unfortunately, not long enough for James to 
take a shot. 

Back at camp, we set up for the night, 
with me being under a fly for the first time 
in the alpine. Once coffees were had in the 
morning, we returned to where we'd first 


glassed that bull. Of course, they were back, 
and despite our plans to hunt our way to 

the base camp, he wasn't necessarily in the 
wrong direction, but not precisely in the right 
direction. This being hunting, we decided we 
could make it work. James gave him a good 
decent hunt again and got back into a couple 
of hundred metres, though the opportunity 
didn't quite present itself. Acknowledging 
that we had plenty of ground to cover 
between ourselves and basecamp, we didn't 
want to let that disappointment ruin our 
morale for other potential opportunities. 
Scoffing snakes in preparation for a long 
walk, we made our way up the ridge, which 
proved to be a bit of a climb. 
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NZDA membership 
renewal prize winner 
James McKenzie 
and NZDA Tahr Rep 
Bruce Hansen. 


At 2000m, we had a quick photo session 
at the peak, conscious that we still had a 
fair way to go to drop into the saddle of the 
next catchment. James took a slip on our 
descent, got up quickly and we kept making 
tracks. Not too long had passed when 
James called out that he was bleeding. He 
had his heavy gloves on, so it had taken 
a while for the blood to make its way into 
his sight. It turns out that those vertically 
jagged shingle rocks you often see on bare 
alpine ridges are pretty sharp, especially 
when you land on that soft patch of skin 
between your jacket and glove. James' 
wrist had split open like a peach. Between 
the three of us, no one had butterfly stitch 
plasters. Instead, we cut the sticky bit of a 
band-aid strip, and Bruce had the honour of 
sticking the wound shut while James had it 
pinched together. For extra packaging we 
strapped his wrist and used my electrical 
tape to fix it together. It worked a treat. 

Before there was time to discuss what this 
injury might mean for the hunt, the clag had 
drifted in, and we had to keep moving. One 


of my favourite alpine pastimes was on the 
cards - scree skiing. Once we had made the 
saddle, it took a bit of effort trying to find 

a spot to camp for the night, with visibility 
not being too good. After walking in a few 
circles, we set up for the night. Checking 

in on James, he acknowledged he wouldn't 
be able to sidle and climb himself around 
the somewhat intimidating mountain that 
we knew was the obstacle between us and 
basecamp. With a restricted ability to pull 
his weight on that hand, we all agreed that 
it wouldn't be an option. Knowing we had 

to make a sound plan for James' safety and 
one that worked in tandem with the others 
at basecamp, we checked the InReach 
weather. We were due for 18cm of snow 

the day after next with high winds coming 
through, which made getting pulled out 

at the end of the weekend less and less 
possible. Our best chance of getting flown 
out to make our return flights home suddenly 
became the next day, Friday. We contacted 
the base camp via radio and decided to take 
the early pickup. 
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The next day, Friday, was another beautiful 
day; we had until later in the afternoon to 
hang tight while waiting to get picked up at 
approximately 3:00pm. We mooched about 
the saddle, glassing every angle we could, 
but spent most of the day glassing that big 
old mountain between us and basecamp. 
Just after 2:30pm, a promising bull breached 
the ridge; we chucked the spotter on him 
straight away and watched in disbelief as he 
sidled in our direction. Bruce had confirmed 
that he looked like a shooter and James was 
setting his rifle up in a quick flash. The bull 
came directly in line with where the mountain 
met the saddle we were on; at a bit over 
300m, James smoothly squeezed the trigger. 
A second shot later, he was down, sliding 


down a crease in the hill. The celebration was 


epic; we were all in disbelief that the hunt 
had come together at this late hour. 

It wasn't long before the panic started 
to set in; looking at the time, Scott at Heli 
Rural was due any minute and we had a 
bull to haul out. With James still limited in 
function with his wrist, Bruce and | took a 
knife each and left James with the packs on 


the lookout. We had all but the bull's head 
off when Scott flew over; lucky for us, he 
passed us by to pick up basecamp first. We 
hurried up the scree back to James with 

the precious cargo and backstraps in hand, 
making it back to our packs to take a few 
quick celebratory photos with only minutes 
to spare before our ride arrived. It was an 
adrenaline-packed end to a successful hunt; 
James was beyond stoked. Fi 


© 


James with his bull. 
Only a brief moment 
to snap a few pictures 
before the heli flew 
over for pick up. 


Running a tape 
over the mature 9yr 
old bull. 
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ZDA Hunting 8 Wildlife 
sits down for a Q&A with 
the Minister for Courts 
and the Associate 
Minister of Justice, Hon. 
Nicole McKee. 


Could you tell us how you first started 
with firearms? What were your first 
experiences getting involved with them? 
My first experience with firearms was from 
being around hunters in Rotorua during 

my teenage years. At that time, there was 
a lot of hunting going on in Rotorua. My 
stepfather was a chef, so many people 
brought game to our house and to the 
kitchens where my stepfather cooked. 
They often had their firearms with them, 
too. My actual use of firearms did not occur 
until | met my husband. We have four kids 
now, but when | started shooting, three 

of them were under three. | could not play 
netball during my pregnancies, so full-bore 
and service-rifle shooting became my 

new sport. 


1000 yards using a third-hand Musgrave 
in a jacket and sling with aperture sights. 
We joined the Wellington Branch of NZDA 
then, too, adding to my husband's growing 
family membership. 

My son took his first steps on the 900- 
yard mound at Trentham, and one of my 
daughters was 11 weeks old when | shot 
the Ballinger Belt. My kids have all learned 
to shoot at the Wellington Branch of the 
NZDA, so my children have well and truly 
grown up on rifle ranges throughout 
New Zealand. 


What is your current favourite rifle? 
That is a big question. | have different 
favourite rifles for various disciplines, but 
if | were to pick what my favourite rifle is, 
it would be my husband's .303 hunting 
rifle. He has had it since the 1970s. | have 
shot quite a few deer with it and find it 
reliable and accurate. And, of course, lest 
we forget. 

My husband bought me a 7mm-08 a 
couple of years ago as a new hunting rifle, 
probably so | would stop using his .303. 
In all honesty, | have not used it because 


“I recall when the kids were small, and 
hubby was studying, the only way we 
got meat on our table at home was 


І keep using his .303. The .303 is still my 
go-to. It has good balance, is nice and light, 
and does the job. 


when I went out and hunted for it. We 
could not afford supermarket meat." 


My first experience at firing a rifle was at 
Trentham on Seddon Range. ! remember 
the club my husband was in were shooting 
at 900 yards, and | was asked if | would 
like to have a go. A friend of my husband 
offered me a try with her scoped FTR rifle 
at 900 yards. It was my first time firing 
a rifle, and I top-scored that day. I really 
enjoyed it. So, my husband suggested | join 
him and shoot .303 out at Trentham, too. I 
got involved in service-rifle competitions, 
shooting as-issued .303 calibre firearms, 
firstly at Trentham and then at Kaitoke 
once the Army shut Trentham down. At 
the same time, І also got into NRANZ Long 
Range full-bore target shooting from 300- 


What motivated you to focus on changing 
firearm laws to support recreational 
hunters, among other groups who lawfully 
own and use firearms in New Zealand? 
Labour's firearm law changes in 2019 
affected everybody, not just hunters. 
Although, in saying that, hunters are a 
massive part of the licenced-firearms- 
owning community. | recall when the kids 
were small, and hubby was studying, the 
only way we got meat on our table at home 
was when | went out and hunted for it. We 
could not afford supermarket meat. 

The real motivation came in 2019. | was 
running my own business, running firearms 
licencing courses in rural and isolated 
communities. | realised when the 2019 
changes came into effect that they would 
affect everybody, not just the hunters, 
as | mentioned, but also target shooters, 
collectors, pest controllers and so on. 
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| knew | had to say something and give 
licenced firearms owners a voice. | was 
the Secretary for the Council of Licenced 
Firearm Owners (COLFO), and | thought 
it was important that somebody stood 
up and said that what Labour was doing 
wasn't right. So, that was my first time 
standing up and speaking out on behalf of 
licenced firearms owners - and then the 
rest happened quickly. | was asked to come 
into politics, and | decided to go all in. Now, 
| am a Cabinet Minister апа have one of the 
heaviest and most humbling responsibilities 1 
think any licenced firearm owner could have. 


How do you balance the needs of 
recreational hunters with the broader 

goal of public safety when making 

policy considerations? 

One of the things that has been front of my 
mind in the different roles l've had in the 
past is how important it is to get everybody 
on board. To do this, we need to make sure 
that only the right people are in possession 
of firearms. This is why | also place such a 
strong emphasis on clubs and ranges. I think 
it is beneficial to learn and practise in an 
environment with other like-minded people. 
We learn from other licenced firearm owners 
who can and will pull you up if they feel you 
are not adhering to range rules and etiquette 


of our society, judged and continuously 
vetted as such. We should celebrate what 
our volunteers and the hunting community 
do for conservation rather than chastising 
them for doing it with firearms. Maintaining a 
hunter's role in conservation is essential, and 
therefore, so is their input. 


Can you outline some of the key changes 
to firearms laws that you're proposing that 
will support the hunting community? 

І have just announced a work programme 
with four phases. Phase four is the rewrite 
of the Arms Act. During that rewrite, officials 
will contact our hunting organisations to 
ensure that any potential changes are in line 
with hunters' needs. 

I've told you that I'm a hunter, but that does 
not mean | will presume to have a complete 
understanding of everything that hunters 
of all disciplines may need to operate 
safely and effectively to harvest meat. So, 
consultation on phase four is important. We 
need people to submit at that stage, talk 
about what we may be missing from our new 
Arms Act, and identify how we can better 
help them. 


"Being in the position of a Minister now, 


I also have access to specific advisory 
groups. These are groups like the 
Firearms Community Advisory Forum 
(FCAF), the Minister's Arms Advisory 
Group (МААС), and the Dealers Group." 


or feel you are no longer meeting the fit and 
proper requirements. 


Do you agree that consulting with groups 
like hunters is critical to making sound and 
lasting firearms policies? 


І believe that consulting with everybody is 
vital. Hunters make up a massive part of 
the firearms community. | look forward to 
my regular meetings with the New Zealand 
Deerstalkers Association and catch-ups 
with the Game Animal Council to see what's 
happening from the eyes and ears on the 
ground. | think it's essential. But it's not just 
that community. The firearms community 
makes up 5% of the voting population. 

95% don't know much about firearms. I'm 
finding that balance around how | can meet 
the expectations of the 95% who don't 
understand the fit and proper regime and 
show them we are upstanding members 
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How have you, your party and this 
government engaged with the hunting 
community to understand their needs and 
concerns regarding firearm laws? 

Since 2020, when | first entered politics, 

І have travelled the country continuously, 
speaking in clubs and keeping in contact 
with representatives from many different 
disciplines within the firearms community. 1 
will continue to do that. Being in the position 
of a Minister now, | also have access to 
specific advisory groups. These are groups 
like the Firearms Community Advisory Forum 


(FCAF), the Minister's Arms Advisory Group 
(MAAG), and the Dealers Group. 

Having an opportunity to consult makes 
sure that what | want to do is beneficial 
for public safety and valuable for firearm 
users. To do this means that | must go from 
town to town and talk to people. | have 
these targeted groups, and then | have the 
visits that | do, and I will continue these. If 
a member can organise a good turnout of 
people, get in touch with my office, and we 
can arrange a visit. 

Since 2020, I have also held regular 
meetings with NZDA and САС to get their 
perspectives on current legislation, issues, 
and ideas. 


What feedback, if any, have you received 
from hunters during your time in parliament 
that has significantly influenced your 
policy decisions? 

The feedback | ме received the most 
recently is regarding clubs and ranges. 

And I think it's essential from a hunting 
perspective that hunters have a safe place 
to go to sight in their rifles. That seems to be 
the biggest concern that many of them have, 
probably because clubs and ranges were 
first and foremost on their mind. People are 
also concerned about the humane dispatch 
of animals and the type of firearms that they 
can use. Again, when we get to phase four, 
the rewrite of the Arms Act, we need their 
contributions and submissions. | know they 
feel that contributing was a waste of time 
over the last few years, but | encourage 
people to submit - we have a different 
Minister now, and we have an opportunity. 
We have a Minister focusing on public safety 
and safe firearms use by, for, and to the 
community to which she belongs. 


What are the biggest challenges you 

face in implementing your changes to 
firearm laws? 

One of my more significant challenges is 
keeping the general public and the firearms 
community happy. However, | realise | will 
not be able to do that - these changes will 
directly affect nearly a quarter of a million 
people, so I'm not going to keep everybody 
happy. For me, the biggest challenge is 


"For me, the biggest challenge is finding 
the right balance to assure the 95% 
of the non-firearms-owning public 

that their public safety concerns are 
being met while trying to cater for 
all the different shooting disciplines" 


finding the right balance to assure the 95% 
of the non-firearms-owning public that their 
public safety concerns are being met while 
trying to cater for all the different shooting 
disciplines. Ultimately, the hunters, the 
target shooters, and the pest controllers 
should feel that they are in a better place 
than they were post-2020, and by the end of 
this term, they should be. 


And how do you address concerns 

from those who oppose the reform of 
firearms regulations? 

| think it is essential to bring them into the 
conversation. Their concerns and their 
views are just as valid as everybody else's. 
Ultimately, | want them to be present during 
the legislation. So, that means being able 

to address those concerns. | can either do 
that through legislation or discussion. At the 
end of the day, public safety will drive the 
new legislation we aim to put through by the 
end of this term. The views of the public are 
valid, but they also must be reasonable if we 
are to act upon them. 


Can you describe the legislative process 
for implementing the new firearms' laws 
and the stages currently underway? 

The way that we've worked this is a four- 
phase process. The first phase is amending 
the Firearms Prohibition Orders Act, which 
is currently before the select committee 

for consultation. The Firearms Prohibition 
Orders amendments will give police greater 
powers to search gang members and 
violent offenders who have a pre-existing 
firearms prohibition order placed on them. 
Once implemented, we will start to see real 
progress in taking illegally held firearms out 
of the hands of the gangs. 
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Тһе second phase is amendments to Part 
6 of the Arms Act, the clubs and ranges 
regime, and we announced not long ago that 
we are going to consult on the proposed 
changes. This is a targeted consultation 
process with some of the groups I mentioned 
earlier. They will have come back to me 
by the end of June and let me know their 
feedback, including any proposals they may 


"We need to normalise legal firearms 
ownership and demonstrate that we 
are just ordinary people who enjoy our 
hobbies and sport. I must admit it gets 
hard, though, when the bad apples are 
rotting away in the barrel of golden ones.’ 


И 


һауе Тог changes. | will then draft a paper 
proposing changes and lodge that with 
the Cabinet, again seeking approval by the 
end of the year. In the meantime, | am also 
working on some immediate relief for club 
officials, and | hope to announce this soon. 
Phase three is ongoing. Phase three is 
about the transfer of administration of the 
Arms Act from the New Zealand Police to the 
Ministry of Justice. We have already made 
some progress with this; however, there are a 
few issues. Notably, the Arms Act stipulates 
in several places that only the Minister 
of Police can sign off on several actions. 
This means I must collaborate closely with 
the Minister of Police until full powers are 
transferred to the Ministry of Justice. We 
expect to transfer certain aspects of the 
legislation from the Police to the Ministry 
of Justice over the term. Some transfer of 
certain responsibilities has already occurred. 
The fourth phase is the rewrite of the 
Arms Act, which will go through a whole 
consultation process. If | am lucky enough to 
get everything through Cabinet in line with 
my proposed timeframe, the new Act should 
be implemented or at least passed through 
all its readings by the end of this term. That is 
the goal. Ultimately achieving this ambitious 
goal will all come down to my ability to get 
agreement to firearms law reform from our 
coalition partners. If we can do that, then it 
will happen this term. That is my plan; | am up 
to it, it’s underway, and I can do it. 


How do you address misconceptions 

about hunters and firearms' owners in the 
public sphere? 

Communicate effectively and efficiently. 

One of the things | have learned since | came 
into this job is how much the public does not 
know about firearms. | have caught myself a 
few times in conversations where it becomes 
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clear that while what | think is common 
knowledge, to a person with no firearms 
experience, it looks like | am going 'down the 
rabbit hole’. We need to convince people by 
communicating in plain language. We must 
normalise the safe use of firearms. 

Since 2019, Labour and the Greens have 
led people to believe that those who own 
firearms are all criminals. Many of the public 
do not realise the diversity of firearm owners. 
They come from all walks of life and a variety 
of professions. We should highlight this as 
firearms users. We need to normalise legal 
firearms ownership and demonstrate that 
we are just ordinary people who enjoy our 
hobbies and sport. | must admit it gets hard, 
though, when the bad apples are rotting 
away in the barrel of golden ones. 


What would you like to share directly with 
our readers about the future of hunting 
New Zealand and your commitment to 
supporting them? 

| want to acknowledge and thank those who 
have put their trust in me and placed me in a 
position where | can try to help our firearms 
community and alleviate the general public's 
concerns about firearm use. | hope to bring 
about measures that make positive changes, 
both in the public safety space and for the 
firearm owners. 

The message | would like to give everybody 
is that they should make submissions to 
select committee as each phase of our 
firearms laws as they progress through 
Parliament. | need licenced firearms owners 
to tell my colleagues and | that | am on the 
right track and going about things the right 
мау, so that we can make improvements for 
everybody in this country. | thank them in 
advance for doing that. Fi 
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WORDS: STUART LANGSLOW 


ometimes, trips fall into place 
and just happen; this was not 
one of them. 

Not long after | booked 
flights to the NZDA 
conference in Ashburton, 

| thought of how to turn it into a hunting 
trip. It wasn't long before a group of four 
committed to spending the best part of a 
week up the Rangitata Valley. It didn't take 
long before the first member of our party 
had to pull out due to work commitments. 
Approximately three weeks before we 
were all scheduled to head south, another 
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member pulled out for family reasons. So, 
now, with both of our South Island contacts 
unable to partake in our adventure, we were 
without transport. 

After a few phone calls and worried 
moments, thinking we weren't going to be 
able to make the trip happen, a member of 
the Rakaia Branch stepped in and offered us 
a ute to use; how good is that! 

After all the planning and thinking, we 
had overcome the main hurdle, | was 
gutted to wake up on the Friday morning 
to a notification that my flight from New 
Plymouth had been cancelled due to 
high winds. Luckily, we could drive to 
Wellington and make it in time for a flight to 
Christchurch that afternoon. 


We eventually made it to the conference апа 

were greeted at the door by the President 

of the Waikato branch with a beer in each 

hand. It was just what was needed to start 

the weekend off. During the conference, a 

weather bomb hit the South Island, which was 

due to last several days. Plans were made to 

sleep on a couch Sunday night with fingers 

crossed that the weather was due to clear. 
Monday morning was still very wet, but 

we managed to do last-minute shopping 

for food and gas and kick rocks until about 

10am, when the weather started to clear. By 

this point, we were beginning to believe the 

hunting gods just didn't want us to go, and 

we were wondering what else they had in 

store for us. 
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After getting to the car park, ме saw 
the sun for the first time in a while, as we 
shouldered heavy packs for the long walk up 
the river. After a long, uneventful walk, we 
arrived at last light to a freezing, very basic 
hut. In hindsight, we might have been better 
off sleeping in our tents, as, even with the 
fire roaring, we could still see our breath in 
the air. 

On Tuesday morning, we started walking 
to our intended hunting area and spotted a 
good bull from the valley floor. Assessing 
him as an older 12.5" bull, I took him, as this 
was a personal best for me, and he had a 
good winter skin. After hitting him with the 
rangefinder, | consulted my Strelok ballistic 
calculator app to verify the bullet drop for 
the 600m shot. It was then that | realised 
| had no ballistic data. It had gotten so 
cold the night before that my iPhone shut 
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FEATURE 


down, and none of my apps were working, 
including the Garmin inReach, Topo50 & 
Strelok. Not being confident in the shot at 
600m without the ballistic data, we had to 
sneak in on the bull to get closer. | got into 
position and made a perfect 150m shot with 
my Christensen Arms 28 Nosler; the 195gr 
Berger- knocking him off his feet. 

The recovery was surprisingly easy 
compared to others l've had previously in 
tahr country. However, | did manage to have 
a substantial fight with a matagouri bush, 
which left me with plenty of marks. Skinning 
the big-bodied bull was tricky on the steep 
scree but was completed without too many 
punctures in the thick, heavy winter coat. 
The skin and horns were then stashed in the 
shade to be retrieved on the way back out as 
we headed further into the area, which we'd 
been told was a ‘Honey Hole’. 


The 9 year old bull 
went 42 1/4 DS. 


Several more hours of hiking brought us to 
a suitable campsite. We quickly set up camp, 
dropped off all the gear we didn't need, and 
then shot up a side creek to try to secure 
Jacob a bull. 

After several hours of glassing, we had 
not managed to pick up any animals. While 
complaining about this, we noticed some 
clouds coming down the valley. It was 
mentioned that if they come much closer, we 
would need to get off these tops and back 
into our tents very quickly. A few minutes 
later, we realised it was coming in fast, and 
we ran down a game trail back to our tents 
for the night. 

Wednesday morning, we woke to a light 
snowfall and frozen boots and socks. After a 
quick breakfast, we walked upriver to check 
out some new areas. With Jacob 100m in 
the lead, he spooked a young nanny, who 
ran to within five metres of me, which was a 
cool experience. 


Hard:work about to begin. 
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Soon enough, we spotted more bulls 
about 700m away and started to get within 
shooting range. We closed the distance to 
400m, and Jacob settled behind his rifle. 
He was confident with it out to 600m, so 
the 400m shot should have been nothing 
more than a formality, but that's where it all 
went wrong. Jacob missed - with his 150gr 
Ногпаду projectile sailing about a foot over 
the bull's front shoulder, the surprised echo 
of "high? indicating that he was surprised 
he missed by any amount, let alone a foot. 
Follow-up shots were unsuccessful and 
followed the same pattern as the first. The 
footage was checked in disbelief, and the 
realisation kicked in that we would unlikely 
see any more in that direction. 


Deciding that anything further up the valley 


would be spooked or gone, we decided to 
hunt our way back to camp. We stopped 

to glass at every spot we could find in our 
attempt to pick up another bull with a good 
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"The next thunderous boom left one 
of the bulls rolling down the face at a 
great rate of knots. Watching Jacob 
stand up, put his fingers in his ears, and 
wiggle them to try to stop the ringing 
was a humorous sight; lesson learned!" 


skin or horns. Finally, we spotted some 
movement. At first glance, it appeared that 
one of the rocks was moving, and on closer 
inspection, we identified it as a bull tahr. 

The following 200m elevation climb was 
slow for me, but Jacob being half my age, 
shot up to get a closer look and assess the 
animals. By the time | caught up, Jacob had 
the camera firmly focused on the mob and 
had assessed them as not massive but as 
having good skins. 


Due to his lack of confidence in his rifle, 
Jacob asked to borrow mine, however, with 
my lack of ballistics data, Jacob still had 
another 100m to stalk up to a nice-scree 
slope from which to shoot. He grabbed my 
28 Nosler and a couple of rounds and hurried 
through the tussock as the bulls moved in 
and out of view. 

Anyone who has shot a magnum cartridge 
with a muzzle brake knows that hearing 
protection is essential, and in his haste and 
excitement, this was neglected. The first shot 
sailed high again and left me questioning 
if bull fever had indeed taken hold. The 
bulls ran from left to right and back again, 
confused about where the danger was 
coming from and made the fatal mistake 
of stopping near where they had started. 
The next thunderous boom left one of the 
bulls rolling down the face at a great rate 
of knots. Watching Jacob stand up, put his 
fingers in his ears, and wiggle them to try 
to stop the ringing was a humorous sight; 
lesson learned! 

Pulling out my Garmin inReach mini to hit 
the 'animal down' pre-set message, | noticed 
it was 3pm and zero degrees - no wonder 
| hadn't needed to take any layers off. We 
raced up the hill to find the bull realising that 
there were only several hours of remaining 
light. After locating the bull, there was a 
quick photo session before we loaded up the 
skin, horns and meat and made our way back 
to camp much more content than we had 
been only hours earlier. 

By the time we returned to camp, the sun 
had well and truly made its way behind the 
hills, so we quickly layered up and gathered 
food, water and the home-brew beer that 
we had been given by one of the friendly 
local NZDA members. We ate, drank, and 
talked rubbish under a perfectly still night in 
scenery that must be seen to be believed. 

Thursday morning was even colder than 
the day before, and water bottles and 
boots frozen inside our tents. While having 
breakfast and tipping warm water on our 
boots to make them pliable, we discussed 
the option of walking out that day, as 
the amount of time we had available on 
Friday was very limited with what we had 
to achieve. 


Packing back out to the truck, our packs 
loaded with tahr skins and horns, was slow. 
It took most of the day, and we finally arrived 
back at the ute in the late afternoon. Friday 
was understandably a slow start, but we 
leapt into life after a short sleep-in, filled up 
the ute we had borrowed, and left the glove 
box full of the owner's favourite lollies. After 


a quick stop at the local tannery, we were 
checked in at Christchurch Airport for the 
flight home. Our bags were still right on the 
23kg allowance, and we were left wondering 
how a trip goes so fast and when the next 
big adventure would be... Fi 
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CHILLING TRUTHS 


The importance of Hypothermia Management in the outdoors. 


WORDS: SIMON CARKEEK, PRACMED NZ. 


any understand that 
when hunters and 
adventurers are 
exposed to the often- 
harsh extremes of New Zealand's 
outdoors, there is an inherent risk of 
hypothermia in the colder months. 
While environmental hypothermia 
is somewhat well-known, other 
forms can be especially pertinent 
to hunters. This condition, often 
underestimated, can sneak up silently 
on hunters and outdoor enthusiasts, 
turning a routine trip into a survival 
challenge. Understanding the causes, 
recognising the symptoms, and 
managing hypothermia effectively 
is crucial, whether navigating the 
dense bush of Fiordland or the alpine 
terrains of the Southern Alps. In this 
article, we delve into the critical 
aspects of hypothermia, providing 
you with the knowledge to stay safe 
and warm in the wild. 


WHATIS HYPOTHERMIA? 
Hypothermia can develop into a 
critical medical emergency, which 
occurs when the body loses heat 
faster than it can generate it, 
leading to a dangerously low body 
temperature. This life-threatening 
condition can result from prolonged 
exposure to cold environments or as 
a serious and often underestimated 
complication of significant blood 

or fluid loss. Effective management 
strategies vary significantly based 
on the cause, emphasising the need 
for tailored approaches to manage 
hypothermia in the outdoors. 


Hypothermia can be broken into 

two categories: 

» Mild Hypothermia: core body 
temperature below 35?C. 
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Symptoms include shivering, 
survival mode (self-preservation 
behaviour), mild disorientation 
such as stumbling, and complaints 
of tiredness. 

» Moderate/Severe Hypothermia: 
core temperature below 32?C. This 
stage is marked by the absence of 
shivering, inexplicable removal of 
clothing, unwillingness to move or 
get up, slurred or incomprehensible 
speech, and/or significant 
disorientation, decreased level 
of consciousness. 


For effective function of the vital 
organs, such as the heart, brain and 
lungs, the body's core temperature 
typically hovers around 36.6°С. 
When this core temperature drops 
significantly, it stresses the vital 
organs, which can begin to fail, 
potentially leading to death. 


In general, there are two primary 

causes of hypothermia: 

» Environmental Hypothermia - 
caused by prolonged exposure to 
cold conditions. 

» Hypovolemic Hypothermia - 
caused by severe fluid loss. 


WHAT ARE THE DIFFERENCES? 
Environmental Hypothermia 
Environmental hypothermia occurs 
when the body is exposed to cold 
temperatures for a prolonged period. 
It can occur during outdoor activities 
such as hunting, tramping, skiing 

or camping. 


Contributing risk factors are: 

> Inadequate clothing - such 

as cotton and cotton blends 
(Synthetics and wool are optimal 
for a base layer). 

Prolonged exposure to windy and/ 


M 


or wet conditions. 
» Immersion in cold water. 


While all cases of hypothermia must 
be treated as a medical emergency, 
survival from environmental 
hypothermia has been recorded with 
a patient with a core temperature as 
low as 13.7?C. 


Hypothermia from Blood/Fluid Loss: 
The lesser known of the two causes, 
hypothermia, can also result from 
severe blood or fluid loss. 


Common mechanisms include: 

» Serious/prolonged bleeding. 

» Burns. 

» Medical conditions such as sepsis. 


When hypothermia results from 
severe blood loss, the impact on the 
body is both immediate and critical. 
To understand this, it's helpful to 
compare two types of physical 
activity: sprinting (anaerobic) versus 
walking (aerobic). 

Normally, our body operates 
aerobically – like walking – using 
oxygen to fuel our cells. However, 
significant blood loss disrupts this 
due to reduced circulation (caused by 
a drop in blood volume), reducing the 
ammount of oxygen available. The 
by-product is a reliance on sugar as a 
primary source of energy, causing the 
blood to become acidic, decreasing 
the heart's ability to function, and 
decreasing core temperature. For 
every degree Celsius lost, about 10- 
15?6 of the blood's clotting abilities 
are diminished. As the body cools 
and loses its ability to clot blood, 
it switches to an anaerobic (like 
sprinting) metabolism, which doesn't 
require oxygen but produces energy 
less efficiently and creates acidic 
by-products. 

This switch is problematic because 
acidic blood further impairs heart 


function, causing a dangerous 
feedback loop that accelerates the 
body's cooling. This scenario is part 
of what's known as the lethal triad in 
medical emergencies: hypothermia, 
coagulopathy (the inability to clot 
blood), and metabolic acidosis 
(excess acidity in the blood). 

In this state, just like a sprinter 
who can't sustain a sprint for as 
long as they can walk, the body 
cannot sustain its vital functions 
without adequate heat and oxygen. 
There have been no recorded cases 
of survival once the core body 
temperature drops below 32°С in 
hypovolemic hypothermia (compared 
with 13.79С in environmental 
hypothermia), emphasising the 
need for urgent and aggressive 
intervention to manage this type of 
hypothermia. Unlike environmentally 
induced hypothermia, which might 
develop more slowly and can 
often be managed with gradual 
warming, hypothermia from blood 
loss requires swift, decisive action 
to address these cascading 
physiological changes. 


SO, WHAT CAN WE DO? 

When addressing hypothermia, 

understanding the four mechanisms 

of heat loss is crucial: 

» Conduction: heat is transferred 
from one object to another through 
direct touch. 

» Convection: heat is lost to 
moving air. 

» Radiation: heat radiates from the 
body into the environment. 

» Evaporation: heat is lost as water 
(sweat) evaporates from the skin. 


Management of Hypothermia 

> Insulate from the ground: place 
a thermal barrier between the 
casualty and the ground to prevent 
heat loss by conduction. 

> Minimise airflow: wrap the 
casualty properly to reduce air 
movement around the body, which 


addresses convection. 

> Dry clothing: remove wet or 
blood-soaked clothing to prevent 
heat loss through evaporation 
and conduction. 

> Rewarming techniques: use 
passive (with body heat and 
reflective materials) and purpose- 
made rewarming strategies. 


For Environmental Hypothermia: 

> Warm beverages: offer a warm, 
high-energy drink like hot 
chocolate to support the metabolic 
demands of shivering. 

> Emergency gear: carry an 
emergency survival bag as a 
standard item for immediate 
insulation and shelter. Note that 
a commonly purchased single- 
layer emergency blanket (usually 
silver or gold) is insufficient to 
significantly impact hypothermia. 
Investing in quality gear, such 
as a two or three-layer Blizzard 
blanket, is recommended. When it 
comes to life-saving interventions, 
having the right equipment at hand 
when it matters is critical. These 
lightweight, rugged, two or three- 
layer blankets are a must-have in 
every hunter's or tramper's pack. 


In wilderness settings: 

» Natural insulation: use materials 
like tussock, moss, and dry 
leaves to create a base layer for 
insulation. Avoid direct contact 


with wet materials. 

> Improvised shelter: construct 
shelter using natural features 
and carried items, being mindful 
of water hazards in adverse 
weather conditions. 

» Group awareness: remember, if one 
person is hypothermic, others may 
be at risk too. Prioritise shelter and 
address heat loss collectively. 


Key takeaways: 

» Prompt action: hypothermia 
demands quick recognition and 
immediate warming measures. 

» Medical assistance: seek 
professional help urgently while 
initiating warming measures. 

» Preparation and prevention: 
regular gear checks and carrying 
emergency supplies like Blizzard 
bags and trauma kits can 
significantly enhance safety and 
comfort in outdoor settings. 


Make sure you are prepared and 
aware of hypothermia risks to 
enhance survival and comfort during 
your outdoor adventures. Ensuring 
gear checks have been completed 
may seem over the top, but when 
things go sideways, things like 
Blizzard bags and emergency trauma 
kits make a huge difference in not 
only a casualty's comfort but also, 
potentially, their survival. 

Stay safe and be thoroughly 
prepared for the unexpected. 3 
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ЕЕАТОКЕ 


WAPITI 


Hunters win initial victory in legal battle to save Fiordland’s 
Wapiti – But the threat remains 


WORDS: 


unters have won an 

important initial victory 

to save Fiordland’s 

highly-valued wapiti 

herd. Forest & Bird and 

the Fiordland Wapiti 
Foundation have agreed to pause legal 
proceedings over how the herd is managed, 
but the Wapiti Foundation is warning that 
the win is only the first in what could be a 
lengthy campaign to safeguard the herd and 
its future. 

The crisis erupted in late March when 
Forest & Bird asked the courts for a judicial 
review of the present Wapiti Management 
Agreement between the Department of 
Conservation (DOC) and the Fiordland Wapiti 
Foundation. The agreement allows the Wapiti 
Foundation to control deer numbers, manage 
the Wapiti herd, and conduct other pest- 
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control and conservation work in Fiordland 
National Park. However, Forest & Bird says 
that the agreement does not comply with the 
National Parks Act 1980, which prioritises the 
protection of indigenous ecosystems over 
introduced species. 

The judicial review was due to begin on 6 
May, but following behind-the-scenes talks 
involving Forest & Bird, the Wapiti Foundation 
and their lawyers, both parties agreed to 
ask the High Court to temporarily adjourn 
the proceedings until a later date. The 
adjournment was granted, and the pause 
will allow the parties and DOC to investigate 
a way of managing wapiti that meets both 
organisations’ interests. 

The Fiordland Wapiti are the only herd in the 
Southern Hemisphere and were introduced 
more than 120 years ago thanks to the 
donation of a nucleus herd by then United 
States President Theodore Roosevelt. Since 
then, they have become established over 
175,000 hectares of the National Park and 


A wapiti bull bugling 
on a frosty morning. 


are highly prized by hunters. The herd is now 
managed by the Wapiti Foundation under 
an agreement with DOC, and, importantly 
for hunters and wapiti, that agreement will 
remain in force during the adjournment. 
In a joint media statement issued after 
the High Court granted the temporary 
adjournment, Forest & Bird and the 
Wapiti Foundation both stated that they 
were pleased with the decision to pause 
legal action. 
"Forest & Bird welcomes the opportunity to 
work with the Wapiti Foundation and DOC 
on this critical issue," Forest & Bird Chief 
Executive Nicola Toki said. 
"Rather than going to court, we now want to 
discuss the issue with the Wapiti Foundation 
and DOC to agree on a solution that protects 
our precious native biodiversity and maintains 
the integrity of Fiordland National Park." 
Importantly for hunters, both organisations 
agree the adjournment will also allow them 
to explore the possibility of designating the 
Wapiti herd as a 'Herd of Special interest 


as defined under the Game Animal Council 
Act 2013. 

Wapiti Foundation spokesman Roy Sloan 
says the decision to pause legal action is 
good news, "The Wapiti Foundation stands 
for both conservation and hunting. It would 
be disappointing for two conservation 
groups to end up in court arguing over who 
has the best solution to protecting our 
precious environment." 

"A judicial review would waste Forest & 

Bird, the Wapiti Foundation and DOC's 
money and time, diverting funding and 

key personnel from the front line where all 
three organisations are doing much-needed 
conservation work,” Roy Sloan said. 

"The Foundation's work is a great example of 
hunters giving back to conservation and the 
wider community. 

"What we do in Fiordland has proven the 
most effective way of reducing and managing 
deer numbers, as well as trapping predators 
and maintaining tracks and huts for all 

park visitors. 


Fiordland's wilderness 
is a challenge for 
wapiti hunters. 
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"This is both protecting Fiordland's 
ecosystem and saving DOC significant 
amounts of money, which is important when 
the department is facing hefty budget cuts 
and hundreds of job cuts. 

"We look forward to finding a solution 
that not only meets the needs of both 
organisations but, more importantly, 
safeguards our precious wildlife and flora," 
Mr Sloan said. 

It is understood that Forest & Bird's 
decision to ask for an adjournment came 
after the organisation's head office 
faced a significant backlash over its 
decision to legally challenge the Wapiti 
Management Agreement. 

The backlash came not only from the 
hunting community and politicians but also 
from rank-and-file Forest & Bird members 
and the public, who pointed out the valuable 
conservation work carried out by the Wapiti 
Foundation and questioned why Forest & 
Bird would try to stop it. 


In the joint media release with the Wapiti 
Foundation announcing the adjournment, 
Forest & Bird Chief Executive Nicola Toki 
denied that her organisation wanted to 
exterminate wapiti. 

"There have been inaccurate suggestions 
that Forest & Bird's legal action is aimed at 
exterminating wapiti, with speculation the 
judicial review could even mean the end for 
all game animals," Ms Toki said. 

"| want to say now that these suggestions 
are incorrect. Forest & Bird initiated legal 
action to clarify the legality of the Wapiti 
management agreement. 

"We expect the herd will continue to provide 
an important hunting opportunity, and the 
Fiordland Wapiti Foundation would continue 
its valuable conservation work." 

When Forest & Bird first announced its 
intention to ask for a judicial review, the 
hunting community was quick to rally around 
and support the Wapiti Foundation and its 
work. Individual hunters, including NZDA 


One for the future. 
A hunter assesses a 
young wapiti bull 


The Fiordland 
Wapiti Foundation's 
conservation work 
including predator 
trapping helps 
native wildlife. 
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"The Minister for Hunting and Fishing, 
Todd McClay, told the Southland 
Times that DOC takes its legislative 
responsibilities seriously and works 
to ensure public conservation land is 
managed in accordance with the law." 


members, took to social media to alert others 
to what was happening and the threat to the 
prized wapiti herd. The Game Animal Council, 
the statutory organisation that looks after 
the interests of hunters and the country's 
game herds, also leapt to the defence of the 
wapiti, expressing its disappointment with 
Forest & Bird's decision to mount legal action. 
"The work the Fiordland Wapiti Foundation 
does is truly world-class, particularly 

given the rugged and remote nature of the 
environment it works in, and the outstanding 
outcomes being achieved," New Zealand 
Game Animal Council (GAC) General 
Manager Tim Gale said. 

"All of this is done through funding provided 
by hunters and at zero cost to the taxpayer. 


We will continue to advise the Minister 
of Hunting and Fishing and liaise with 
stakeholders to work towards a positive 
resolution," he said. 

The popular TV hunting shows 'NZ Hunter 
Adventures' and 'Red Stag Hunters' Club' 
also threw their support behind the Wapiti 
Foundation with video, social media and 
magazine articles highlighting what was 
happening. In the corporate world, Hunting 
& Fishing asked the Wapiti Foundation for 
information about what was happening 
to post on its website and highlight the 
Foundation's efforts to raise money to cover 
its legal costs. 

The issue also gained widespread coverage 
in mainstream media, with articles appearing 
in the Southland Times, The Press, and on 
the Stuff, TVNZ and RNZ websites. Forest & 
Bird’s decision to request a judicial review 
did not go unnoticed at Parliament either. 
The Minister for Hunting and Fishing, Todd 
McClay, told the Southland Times that DOC 
takes its legislative responsibilities seriously 
and works to ensure public conservation 
land is managed in accordance with the 
law. Mr McClay also praised the work of the 
Wapiti Foundation. 
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“Тһе environmental outcomes for Ногфапа 
National Park as a result of the work of the 
Wapiti Foundation are commendable," Mr 
McClay said. 

“It’s disappointing that Forest & Bird 
has decided to initiate a judicial review 
rather than continuing to engage with the 
department on this matter. However, it's 
now important that this process follows its 
due course." 

In an online post, another member of 
the coalition government, ACT Party 
Conservation Spokesperson Cameron Luxton, 
was also critical of Forest & Bird. 

"Forest & Bird’s self-defeating, purist stance 
aims for an impossible standard while 
alienating potential allies." 

"Hunters are natural champions of nature 
and the land and would happily join the 
campaign against real threats like the rats 
and stoats wreaking havoc on native birdlife. 
Yet Forest & Bird is picking a fight with them. 
It's just madness," Mr Luxton said. 

The Southland community benefits 
significantly from the wapiti herd thanks to 
spending by visiting hunters and the jobs 
provided to process animals culled during the 
Wapiti Foundation's deer control operations. 

The Member of Parliament representing 
the Southland eEectorate, Joseph Мооду, 
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used his social media account to question 
Forest & Bird's actions and to praise the 
Wapiti Foundation. 

"The volunteer-led Fiordland Wapiti 
Foundation runs what is almost certainly 
the most successful and consistent deer 
management programme in NZ across a 
175,000-hectare area known as the Wapiti 
Area of the Fiordland National Park," Joseph 
Moody said. 

"The Wapiti Foundation also invests a 
significant amount of voluntary time and 
money into native bird protection, working 
closely with DOC, conservation-minded 
groups like the Kea Conservation Trust, the 
Southland community, and the wider New 
Zealand public. 


"You've got to ask, if Forest & Bird is worried 


about pressure being placed on volunteer- 
led community groups, why are they filing a 
judicial review?" 

The Wapiti Foundation has launched a 


fundraising campaign to fund what is shaping 


up to be an expensive legal battle. A 'Save 
The Wapiti’ donations page has been set up 
on the foundation's website and has already 
raised thousands of dollars. Roy Sloan is 
impressed with people's willingness to help. 
"This fight is vital for the future of both the 
wapiti herd in Fiordland and the work of the 


Fiordland's wapiti, 
rugged terrain and 
spectacular scenery 
keep luring hunters. 


© 


(T-B) Looking for 
that elusive trophy 
on Fiordland's 
rugged tops. 


The endangered Whio 
is just one species 
benefitting from 

the FWF's volunteer 
conservation work 


Wapiti Foundation. It is important that we аге 
involved in the frontline, but it is inevitable 
that there will be substantial legal costs. 
"Donations are flowing in, and we have 
been blown away by the level of support 
from hunters, not just in New Zealand, but 
overseas, including the United States where 
people have an interest in how their wapiti 
are doing down under,” Roy Sloan said. 
"While Forest & Bird's concession to work 
with the Wapiti Foundation on declaring 
Fiordland's Wapiti a Herd of Special Interest 
is an important step forward in New Zealand 
game management history, that process too 
will cost money. 

"It is going to be a complex and challenging 
job, and we need to be as thorough as we 
can and put up a watertight case to decision- 
makers. 

"That will require hiring lawyers, some 

of the world's best ecologists and other 
professionals to build a solid, compelling 
argument to support declaring wapiti a herd 
of special interest," Sloan said. 

Sloan also says that because this is the first 
application to have a game herd declared a 
Herd of Special Interest in a National Park, it 
has to be done right. 

"Establishing Herds of Special Interest was 
an election promise the National Party made 
and we will be using this to win recognition 
for our wapiti. 

"This is important not just for wapiti but 
because the process will set a precedent 
that can be used to apply for other valued 
game species in specific locations also to be 
declared Herds of Special Interest. 

"We cannot fail. But that means we now 
have a mountain of work to do in a small 
space of time, and we need all hunters' help, 
financial and moral, to achieve our goal," Roy 
Sloan said. 

"Our driving focus is to ensure that any 
solution ensures that wapiti continue to roam 
their area in Fiordland and that hunters will 
still be able to experience the thrill of stalking 
them in the rugged wilderness that is our 
largest national park." 


Don Rood is the Fiordland Wapiti 
Foundation’s communications consultant 
and an NZDA member belonging to the 
organisation’s Nelson branch. z 
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АПУОСАСҮ 


Council of Licensed Firearm Owners - COLFO 


YOUR SAY ISIMPORTANT 


WORDS: BRAD GALLOP COLFO CHAIRMAN 


t's now winter, the roar is 

over, the opening day of duck 

shooting was successful and 

Licenced Firearms Owners 
are thinking about their next hunt, 
competition, or keeping their skills 
up while the days are short. The 
Council of Licensed Firearm Owners 
(COLFO) is looking toward the future 
over the winter months, too. There is 
a lot on the horizon with the review 
of ‘clubs and ranges’, the review of 
the register and the rewriting of the 
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Arms Act in the near future. 

As COLFO is a small group of 
dedicated volunteers advocating for 
the Licensed Firearm Owners’ (LFO) 
rights and promoting the firearms 
community as law-abiding, safe, 
normal Kiwis, we are working to 
ensure you keep those rights. 

As the incoming Chair, | would 
like to thank the outgoing, Michael 
Dowling who has dependably steered 
COLFO through the turbulent time of 
the changes which led New Zealand 


to the Arms Amendment Act and the 
significant consequences that has 
had on our sport and businesses. 

With all of the changes made to 
legislation and the regulations, 
COLFO encourages all LFOs to spend 
that little bit of extra time, over 
the cold winter months, checking 
to see how these changes affect 
you and what you would like to 
see to safeguard your sport. And 
for those in the firearms industry, 
your business. 

There is a lot of scaremongering 
and dodgy use of the truth out 
there. COLFO is working hard to 
cut through the 'fog' and keep it 
real by providing actual facts and 
reasonable and practical options 
going forward. COFLO is looking 
forward to constructive and 
evidence-based discussions on 
safe and legal firearms use in New 
Zealand and will happily debate 
those with alternate views. 

Your voice is important! Without 
your input and your support, we 
can't help in having your voice heard! 
COLFO looks forward to hearing 
your feedback. 

Starting early in life, | understand 
the passion and fulfilment that being 
a LFO brings to me and my family. 
As the new Chair, | will champion 
COLFO's continued aim to ensure ‘fit 
and proper' firearms holders remain 
safe, supported and fairly treated, 
as normal, respected members of 
the community. 

Over the next few months, COLFO 
will circulate more information about 
the upcoming changes and its 
recommendations for firearms laws 
that are realistic and suitable in the 
long-term for all LFOs. 

COLFO looks forward to helping you 
keep the sport that you all so dearly 
love here for the future. 3 


И takes more 
than luck 


нЕ 


Whether you are chasing 
stags or bucks this winter, 
a little forward planning 
can help make your 

hunt a great one! 


nber to always make 
plan and then stick to 
, treat every firearm as 
— loaded, and identify your 
= target beyond all doubt. 


ACT ) STAY 
safe safe 


firearmssafetyauthority.govt.nz И ^ Те Tari Рогеке 
Firearms Safety Authority 


Juvenile. 


WORDS: 


his time of year is typically 

great for Tahr hunting 

around the rut while 

bulls are looking their 

best. | have managed to 

fit a few trips in myself 
and bumped into some fantastic people 
sharing their stories along the way, but 
also a few with questionable views on Tahr 
hunting. So, lm hoping that this article will 
go some way to providing clarity on the 
bigger picture. 

In short, the hunting demand from 
recreational, guided and Aerially-Assisted 
Trophy Hunting (AATH) combined with the 
DOC culling operations and AATH offsets, 
is leading to an unbalanced Tahr resource 
for future demands. The general anecdotal 
feedback I have received is that the Tahr 
population is decreasing in many areas, 
so itis crucial for hunters to approach 
Tahr hunting responsibly. Be selective, 
taking only mature bulls which you can 
recover. l've heard several unfortunate 
stories of hunters taking large quantities 
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of young bulls and many being unable to 
retrieve shot bulls, resulting in lost trophy 
opportunities. While some instances may 
be attributed to chance, many can be 
avoided by carefully assessing the animal, 
terrain and shot placement. Remember, 
"check the route before you shoot". 

In June, the new 2024/25 Tahr Control 
Operational Plan (TCOP) was released and 
is available now on the DOC website; this 
plan sees an increased number of control 
hours by DOC, which is causing some 
concern in the hunting community as it 
will have a significant impact on the herd. 
NZDA will continue to push for sustainable 
herd management, pursue opportunities 
within the TCOP for recreational hunters 
to get improved access to Public 
Conservation Land (PCL) and provide a 
recognisable contribution to herd control 
in high-density areas. 

In this update, we have the following 
important and informative message from 
the New Zealand Tahr Foundation (NZTF), 
of which NZDA is a stakeholder member. 


WORDS: THE NEW ZEALAND ТАНК FOUNDATION 


ith winter being 
the busiest 
time of year for 
Tahr hunting, 
it's important 
to consider 
the herd's well-being and how we сап 
maximise the number of high-quality bulls 
available to hunters in the future. This 
means leaving the younger bulls to mature 
into trophy animals. 


TAHR HERD MANAGEMENT 

For hunters to enjoy continued trophy 
Success, we need to be selective. Spend 
time assessing the available bulls and only 
pull the trigger on the one you want. The 
herd can't support hunters taking multiple 
bulls each; there aren't enough bulls to 

go around with that mentality. However, 
hunters may take the opportunity to manage 
the herd by controlling the breeding 
population (nannies) when they're present 
in high densities, causing damage to 
vegetation. This typically looks like multiple 
groups of 10+ nannies in an area. Avoid 
shooting juveniles, as many of these will be 
future bulls. 

When aging and judging bulls, it is a good 
idea to use several indicators, both physical 
and behavioural. The following provides 
some points to aid this process: 


Juvenile: 6-18 months 

It is difficult to determine which juveniles 
are bulls, so leave the juveniles and shoot a 
nanny for meat. Juveniles may be a similar 
size but most likely smaller and narrower, 
with just a shorter smooth horn at six months 
with some ridging developing at 18 months. 
Nannies will have longer horns with defined 
growth rings. These young bulls are our 
future trophies; with fewer nannies around, 
they're only getting more valuable. 


Inmature: 2-5 years 

These bulls will vary significantly across the 
age group, but all will be relatively narrow in 
the body and light in colour. Immature bulls 
will have manes varying from a scruffy neck 


to a smaller, light-coloured mane. 

Of note is the colour of these bulls, which 
is generally uniform across the body, with no 
real defined dorsal stripes. These bulls will 
usually be with the nanny groups and are 
often seen harassing nannies. These bulls 
will not get a chance to breed (in a natural 
herd structure) and will be slightly larger than 
nannies but lack the real bulk of a mature 
bull. Horns on these bulls are 9-12+ inches 
with light bases, and annuli will be noticeably 
spaced far apart. Ridging will be defined, and 
horns will look like they come straight back 
off the skull, with no 'stacking' to the bases. 


Mature: 5.5-8.5 years 

These are your typical herd bulls and 

the bulls most often shot by hunters. 

Mature bulls will have full manes and dark 
hindquarters; during the rut and winter, their 
manes hang very low on the front leg. Manes 
can vary from bright blonde/golden to grey/ 
black. The colour of manes is more of an 
individual thing than an indicator of age. The 
hindquarters and the face of mature bulls will 
be black/almost black. 


"Nm. 


Immaturé. 
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Old. 


a? | FEATURE 


Kidney/dorsal stripes will be noticeable 
on mature bulls; these are light-coloured 
lines on either side of the spine, extending 
from the mane's back to the rear quarters. 
A mature bull will be 1.5-2 times the size 
of a nanny and should look ‘heavy’ оп his 
feet. During the rut, these bulls are usually 
seen in the nanny groups, showing classic 
signs of rutting (posturing, flehming/lip 
curling). Horns will be anywhere from 10-14+ 
inches and ridging and tips are usually in 
good order. They will start showing some 
‘stacking’ of annuli at the bases. 


Old bulls: 8.5 years plus 
Very little separates a ‘mature’ bull from 
one who is truly old; the bodies are similar, 
with only slight changes in body and horn 
shape/style. You will need a good eye, 
patience, and practice to distinguish the 
two. These bulls generally carry more 
bulk in the body, especially if viewed 
from behind; they should be wide across 
the back. 

During the rut these bulls will often isolate 
themselves with one nanny. If you see a 
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lone bull with one nanny, get close and have 
a good look. Horns are often the best way 
to identify old bulls; a large percentage of 
these bulls will have broken or broomed 
tips and worn chipped ridging. Old bulls will 
have distinct 'stacking' to the bases of their 
horns; this is true regardless of the size of 
their horns. 


BEST PRACTICE FOR EXTREME 
CONDITIONS 

Tahr inhabit a formidable environment, and 
hunters must be physically and mentally 
prepared. Tahr are usually found on or near 
steep rocky bluffs. They usually set out to 
feed in the late afternoon, returning to cover 
the following morning. The terrain in most 

of these areas can be unstable, and the 

area surrounding the sites is usually steep, 
broken, rocky and mountainous. Heavy 
snowfalls are disruptive, and westerly storms 
may occur during the Tahr hunting period. 
Avalanches are a potential hazard. Snow and 
ice usually become heavier towards the end 
of the season. 


The West Coast is known for heavy rain, 
so hunters should be well-equipped and 
prepared. River crossings can be difficult 
and dangerous when water levels are high 
or discoloured. Always ensure you have 
everything you need for an unexpected night 
out when setting off for a hunt, as very few 
wilderness areas can be safely navigated in 
the dark. Have an ice axe and crampons for 
those higher-elevation landing sites and be 
sure you are comfortable using them. Or, quite 
simply, don't go into the more serious terrain. 


Good communication devices are essential. 
Satellite phones or messaging devices 
accompanied by Personal Locator Beacons 
(PLB) are recommended. Each hunting 
party should have at least one means of 
communication, and each member should 
have a PLB within hand reach in case of an 
emergency event. 
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CAMPSITES 
Landing sites are in areas within walking 
distance of Tahr herds and often have 
reasonably sheltered campsites nearby. 
At most of these sites, poor weather could 
prevent aircraft access. Careful planning and 
weather forecasting is essential. Ensure you 
have sufficient supplies to cope with delayed 
pickups. The designated landing areas are 
the only places where a helicopter may land 
(some ballot sites have two options). If you 
leave the campsite, ensure you have enough 
food and a suitable shelter as conditions 
can change, and you may be out longer 
than expected. Ensure you can get back to 
the landing site safely before the planned 
exit time. 

When selecting your campsite, hunters 
should be aware of natural hazards such 
as dead overhanging trees, avalanche and 
boulder chutes and flooding levels. There 
will be Kea at some sites; do not feed Kea 
and ensure that campsites are kept as 
tidy as possible to avoid attracting their 
attention. The best way to stop Kea from 
making a mess of your campsite is to keep 
it tidy first and not interact with them as 
it quickly becomes a game for them. And 
throwing things at them will only make it 
worse! Be aware that campsite locations may 
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change due to flood or avalanche damage, 
changes to water channels or other issues. 

Ensure that all rubbish is flown out with 
you and remember to keep the campsites 
tidy and free from animal and human waste. 
Rubbish was noted at the end of 2023, and 
it seriously jeopardises our privilege of flying 
into the wilderness areas. Human waste 
should be buried at least 15-20cm deep and 
50m away from streams or campsites. 


TAHR RECORDS AND BALLOT RETURNS 
Good data is essential to inform Tahr 
management; Make use of the NZTF Tahr 
App for reporting your sightings and kills. 
Ballot returns are crucial; if the animals 
you shoot aren't recorded, they won't be 
tallied in the annual total. This year, there 
was a single ballot form to fill out that we 
have worked on with the Department of 
Conservation (DOC). This is the official 
ballot return and must be submitted to DOC. 
Information regarding Kea on this ballot 
will be shared with the Kea Conservation 
Trust, and aggregated ballot data (no 
individual/personal information) will be 
publicly reported. 

Have a great hunt. | wish you the best of 
luck finding that mature bull for the wall. 
Remember - age is key. 3 


Keep campsites clean and tidy. 
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Auckland Branch makes rapid conservation progress. 
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WORDS: COURTNEY HICKTON 


he NZDA Auckland Branch, 
once known for its limited 
engagement in conservation 
projects, has undergone a 
remarkable transformation. 
The perception of isolation 
within city walls or a previous lack of 
inspiration among the pool of urban 
deerstalkers we call our members, may have 
been the cause. 
A testament to the transformative power 
of passion and vision, our branch has 
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rapidly launched a conservation committee 
led by two individuals with a deep love 

for the backcountry and a broad scope of 
conservation interests, achieving more ina 
few months than we had in a decade. 

The challenges of urban isolation – travel 
time and money are a hindrance for any city- 
based hunting club. Despite all of this, Ben 
Frame and Sam Ashby have overcome these 
barriers and made significant contributions 
to conservation on a national level. This 
passionate hunter-conservationist duo has 
some inspiring words to share, from building 
hundreds of trap boxes and creating new 
lines to trapping hundreds of pests. 


(9 


NZDA Auckland 
Branch members 
with the completed 
traps headed for sika 
country, after a hard 
days work. 


Sam, as the legend goes, a trip to 
Fiordland inspired your endeavours? 
"Last year (2023), | headed into a Марш 
block and saw first-hand the benefits of 
what the Fiordland Wapiti Foundation was 
doing. We had multiple pairs of Whio (blue 
ducks) on the river whistling at us, Kiwi 
calling outside our tents at night, and Kea 
hanging out on the open tops. This sparked 
a conversation with Roy Sloan, asking how 
| could contribute towards their hunter-led 
conservation work. He suggested that | 
build some trap boxes for his team. 

"| chatted with a mate, Ben, from the 
club, who had recently been appointed 
conservation convenor and hunted 
Fiordland a couple of years earlier. He 
suggested | chat with our club president, 
Cam Haliday, who's involved with a big 
inter-island freight company. He said he 
would send whatever | could build. A few 
chats with my local ITM branch had them 
eager to help sponsor the project, and we 
were underway." 


Ben, what triggered your 

determination to implement a 
conservation subcommittee? 
"Throughout my time at university, | was 
lucky enough to spend hundreds of days 
in the mountains, and after university, 

| walked the South Island leg of the Te 
Araora trail. Through these experiences, 
exploring the different landscapes and 
ecosystems that inhibit the New Zealand 
backcountry, І transformed my thinking 
from being an end consumer of our wild 
game animals into a conservation mindset 
of adding value to the land. | have tried to 
make an effort to contribute towards giving 
back and showing that hunters can be 
part of the solution to the challenges we 
currently face on public land. 

When | moved to Auckland and joined 
the deerstalkers, | met a few like-minded 
individuals at the club keen to contribute 
to hunter-led conservation. The idea 
started with the Fiordland trap project, led 
by Sam. Following this successful project, 
the group has dived into the conservation 
space and achieved great work, with big 
plans in the pipeline." 
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River. We have committed to servicing 
this trap line ourselves, with the help of 
a Taranaki local who has hunted here for 
45 years. In four months, we have caught 
nearly 100 stoats and well over 100 rats." 


> Ongoing servicing of Sika Country —“Due 
to such a high kill rate of stoats in the 
Waipakihi River trap line, we have been 
approached by the Sika Foundation to 
build and install a further 20 trap boxes. 
We have sought funding and intend to 
complete this project soon." 


How are you making these conservation 
projects more achievable for city- 
based hunters? 

"We have been completing the trap building 
workshops in Auckland, then either shipping 
them down the line or driving them down as 
we travel to install them ourselves. Having 
workshops close to the club rooms allows 
more members to help without individuals 
having to spend too much time or money 
dedicated to travelling, giving us a higher 
turnout. Many people are keen to help when 
they find an opportunity that fits within the 
time or money they have to give." 


What projects have you undertaken since 
kicking off in 2023? 
» Fiordland Traps - "We built 101 trap boxes 
for the FWF, which were sent down late 
rewarding process! last year, and we just finished installing 
them in the Wapiti area of Fiordland 
National Park at the end of May." 


NZDA Auckland 
Branch members 
installing traps. A 


» Sika Collar - "As a club we fundraised 
towards sponsoring a Sika stag collar. 
This is a project undertaken by the Sika 
Foundation where they live capture some 
young Sika spikers, put a tracking collar 
on them and release them back into the 
Kaimanawas. This helps researchers 
understand their movements year-round, 
which is an invaluable resource." 


> Sika Country Trapline – "We initially 
helped the Sika Foundation check some 
of their existing trap lines in the Oamaru/ 
Kaipo river catchments. This inspired us 
to set up a new trap line in the Waipakihi 
River, where there hadn't been any 
previous trapping efforts. We have built 
50 double-set doc200s and installed 
them along a 5km stretch of the Waipakihi 
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Tell us more about how you're raising funds 


for these projects. 

"After completing the initial trap boxes for 
the Fiordland Wapiti Foundation, we were 
told how much the trap hardware and steel 
grates would cost. The idea of this cost 
falling back on the FWF didn't sit well, as 
when | commit to something, | like to see it 
through to the end. We set up a fundraiser 
within the branch to try and come up with 
the required funds to cover the rest of the 
project and approached a few hunting 
brands to supply prizes for this." 

"We also found that a group of people 
don't have any time to give but are happy to 
donate towards a cause." 


What have the commitment levels looked 
like for you so far? 

"Other than the specific trap building 
projects, we have committed to checking 
our trap line in the Waipakihi River 10 times 
a year. The club has also agreed to cover 
some of our members' travel costs to keep 
this momentum. We have also just been 
down to Fiordland National Park this May to 
install the first set of trap boxes we built. We 
hope that as projects increase, so will the 
hands and feet that make it happen." 


Every project requires financial backing; 
tell us how you have approached local 
businesses to contribute more annually. 
"Initially, | spoke with my local timber 
merchant, ITM Albany, about sponsoring 
the Fiordland traps. The GM had just come 
out of the Milford Track and had seen 

the predator trap boxes along the side of 
the track. | informed him that there were 
some of these in the Wapiti area but not as 
many as the FWF wanted to see. He was 
immediately interested and said he would 
cover half the cost of the timber. A bit more 
persuasion had him covering closer to the 
entire lot. My small construction company 
covered the remaining timber and hardware 
costs and my time to pick up and drop off 
materials and complete trap boxes. 

Since then, ПМ Albany suggested | 
approach their national head office to 
keep the momentum we had gained. The 
national ITM team offered to sponsor our 


Sika trap boxes and then asked me to write 
a proposal asking them for an annual fund. 
A few meetings later with their marketing 
team, we secured a very generous amount 
of annual funding." 


Ben and Sam on foot, 
installing trap boxes 
in Fiordland. 


What's in the pipeline for the future? 

"Our vision has grown exponentially since 
this started a year ago. What started as a 
one-off predator trap building workshop 
has snowballed, and we are now looking 
to complete further projects with the Sika 
Foundation and try to do some work a bit 
closer to home. The Predator Free Muriwai 
group has recently approached us to help 
them construct trap boxes; we'll also get our 
local members involved with checking the 
boxes once installed." 

Do you have any final thoughts to share 
with the keen readers who have made it 
this far? 

"| feel the best thing to come of this 
movement has been to see our club 
members jump into action and get behind 
this. There has been so much passion that 
it's almost as if the club members were 
waiting for the initial spark to get things 
moving. We have a very committed team 
with an amazing support network behind us. 
| can't thank everyone enough as there are 
too many names to fit on one раде." | 
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n Sunday, 18 February, the 

Kapiti Deerstalkers ran 

their annual Pairs Shoot. 

With the branch keen 

to grow the sport, this 

competition was designed 
to get novice or junior shooters involved. 
These newbies are paired up with an 
experienced shooter - some of us who don't 
have kids borrow them from neighbours 
or other club members - and families are 
encouraged to come along on the day to 
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support their kids. It's not very often that 
you have spectators at club-level shooting 
competitions. 

This year's event saw nine teams enter, 
each with a novice or junior. Over the last 
four years, we've had almost every team 
combination you could imagine. However, 
we were delighted to have had our first all- 
female and father-daughter teams this year. 

The competition is shot with a rimfire at 
50m апа а centrefire at 100m, with team 
members shooting both rifles at each 
distance. Each team member must do 
one sighting in session, making it a true 
team event. 


All Teams and 

spectators. The top 
three placed teams 
are in the front row. 


HANDICAPS TO EVEN OUT THE 
PLAYING FIELD 

Teams don't have to have a junior or 
novice shooter, but it is encouraged. And 
to keep things as equal as possible, we 
have a handicap. Juniors are 15 and under 
and use a front and rear rest, supported 
prone. Novices are divided into two 
categories and refer to someone with little 
shooting experience. 

A teenage novice is 15 to 17 years old, and 
they can use a front rest, semi-supported 
prone. An adult novice is 18 years and older, 
and they do half semi-supported prone and 
half unsupported prone. 

This shoot is geared towards having a 
junior team member. The experienced 
team member must use the standard four 
positions (4p) spread over both rimfire and 
centrefire. Some prefer the more supported 
4p at 100m and the least supported 4p at 
50m. However, it's entirely up to the shooter 
to use the 4p. 

To keep the competition's cost down for 
the rifle owners, the round counts are 45 
rounds of .221г (including five sighters) 
and 23 rounds of centrefire (including 
three sighters). Apart from the sighting in 
sessions, both teammates shoot equal shots. 


COMPETITIVE TEAM TACTICS HIT 
THE MARK 

| like to have my junior teammate use 

the centrefire for their sighting session. 

It gives them those extra shots using 

the more significant, louder, and higher- 
recoiling firearm, making them a little more 
comfortable when the shots count. 

We try to run an Open Range Day the 
weekend beforehand so the juniors can 
shoot on the range with others around 
them and get a little more comfortable. My 
teammate this year had her older sister 
shooting in the all-female team, and on the 
practice day (the week before), she told me 
she's just a bit competitive. | understand she 
and her sister had a wee side bet going. 

After the rimfire section, there were only 24 
points between the top three teams. However, 
after the centrefire section, the points gap 
opened slightly more. Let me tell you, though, 
these juniors can shoot very well. 
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The day finishes with а social ВВО, cold 
refreshments, and prize giving. This year 
worked out perfectly; all our shooters left with 
a prize or a medal. Happy days all around. I've 
already heard whispers of potential teams 

for 2025. So, if your club struggles to get 
members and new or juniors on the range, 

І urge you to try this format. It's one of the 
highlights of our range calendar. 


"I contacted our club 
sponsors to secure a 
selection of spot prizes. 
The goal was for everyone, 
especially the newer 
shooters, to go home with 
a prize. But that's not 
all. Our club has custom- 
made medals for the top 
three finishing teams." 


Their scores were around the 9076 mark! 
On the day, my junior teammate took out 
the top score for a junior in both rimfire 
and centrefire. I'm super proud of her. She 
outshot me big time; my form on the day was 
well below par, and | didn't hold up ту end 
of the team. 


The top scoring junior 
in action during the 
rimfire section. 


Leading up to this event, | contacted our 
club sponsors to secure a selection of spot 
prizes. The goal was for everyone, especially 
the newer shooters, to go home with a prize. 
But that's not all. Our club has custom-made 
medals for the top three finishing teams. 

| want to thank our club sponsors for their 
generosity. Thank you, Otaki Hunting and 
Fishing, Warfighter Athletic, and Wilsons 
Hunting and Outdoors. You guys rock! 

Through NZDA's national relationship with 
Swazi apparel, they supplied prizes for the 
top three finishing juniors. Thank you, Swazi, 
for your continued support of NZDA and 
junior shooters. 
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“LEARNING 


|| те eager and excited 
hunters, a stunning 
location, and two deer 
shot and processed 
sounds almost perfect, 
but as everyone knows, 
hunting isn't that easy. Let me tell you the 
whole story... 

We met at our house on Friday night and 
hooked up the boat with four of us travelling 
to Lake Tarawera, enjoying the last day of 
‘low’ fuel prices. The other five hunters had 
arrived at Hot Water Beach earlier in the 
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THE ART OF 
ATIENCE" 


afternoon and even managed to go for a hunt. 
Nothing was shot though, just a few deer 
spooked and one wallaby seen. Well, this was 
just the warm-up. 

When we arrived, everyone helped unpack 
our boat, which was heavily loaded with the 
club tent, a little tender with an engine, tents, 
chairs, you name it. The club tent was set up 
in no time, and we grouped around the table 
and planned the next day. It rained a bit, but 
luckily, not too bad, so the decision was made 
to get up early and head out into the bush. 

We started the morning around 6:30am with 
a coffee and split up to drive across the lake 
to all the different hunting areas we'd mapped 
out earlier. 


Our group went оп an extra mission. We 
travelled with our boat to a jetty further 
down the lake, where we tied it up, unpacked 
the tender and outboard and carried both 
across the hill for 1.2km. We arrived at Lake 
Rotomahana in drizzle and a submerged 
jetty but managed to pump up the tender 
and attach the engine. As soon as we were 
ready to leave, the rain stopped, and a 
rainbow appeared across the lake - this 
must be a sign! 

Four people, a dog, four rifles and three 
backpacks in the little tender shot for 
approx. 45 minutes across the lake to hunt 
over there for the day. We dropped Jeremy 
off, who went on a solo mission, and the 
other three of us plus dog went a bit further 
down the lake. 

With all the rain in the previous weeks, the 
area was super swampy. Little trees stuck 
out of the ground everywhere, and we had 
to manoeuvre around and try desperately 
to find a spot to park the tender - not an 
easy task. We also had to unpack the oars 
to navigate all the obstacles tactfully. But 
then we finally found an area to exit the 
boat, make it in on land and park up. Now, 
the next part of the mission was about 
to start... 


> 


Boats parked up for the 


Scotty with a sambar. 


We made our way across the extremely 
boggy area with mud as deep as my thigh 
(speaking from first-hand experience), 
which didn't make it easy to find our way 
around. Despite this, it was a great area, 
just the place for deer to hang out - surely, 
we would get onto something here. After 
scrambling around for a few hours, we 
found a perfect spot to sit and watch - a 
clearing. We climbed up the side of the 
valley, got ourselves comfortable, and 
decided that it would probably take less 
than a couple of hours to shoot a deer here. 
So, we sat there and watched...and sat and 
watched...what was the time? 11:30am. 
Okay, we have plenty of time. 

| had forgotten to charge my phone, so 
there was nothing to entertain me. The sun 
was hiding too much behind the clouds for 
my liking, so every little ray of sunshine was 
appreciated. What is the time now? 11:45am. 
Okay, well, good things take time. 
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Then suddenly, a shot broke the silence; 
something was finally happening! A 
second shot followed. Scotty looked at us: 
"Sorry, guys." 

"What happened?" 

"| am unsure if | got it; | can't see it anymore. 
I’m so sorry, | should have said something." 

Sascha and | dropped down into the valley 
to look for the deer. Skip (the dog) was too 
excited to be a good help, so we climbed 
down the steep hill, hugging the bank, as 
Scotty guided us from the opposite side in 
our search to find a dead or wounded deer; 
nothing - no blood, fur or anything indicating 
a partial success. At least we got to move 
around a bit, which allowed us to warm up 
somewhat before returning to our viewing 
point. This time, all four of us huddled beside 
each other, reviewing what happened. 

Was there a communication issue? Should 
he have waited and allowed the deer to 
come further down, possibly even onto the 
clearing? The adrenaline and excitement 
had kicked in; also, you never know - it 
could have been the only opportunity, so it 
was probably good that the shot was fired. 
No one is upset except for Scotty, who is 
now thinking about future behaviours and 
controlling his adrenaline levels. Surely, 
another deer will come along soon, although 
we might have spooked a few now with the 
shots and yelling directions in the search. 

We have time, right? It's 1:40pm. So, 
we keep sitting...and waiting. And a little 
whispering sometimes, not too often, though. 
We focused on the clearing, feeling the 


Looking over to Scotty, | could see he was Е = , 
focused. Sascha? Focused. | was а bit bored Soaking in the hot pools: 


and a little hungry. Or was | just bored, which 
was why | was hungry? There's no harm in 
snacking on some almonds as it's lunchtime 
anyway. One hour down, time goes so slowly 
if you stare into a clearing. Waiting. Hoping. 
Picturing a deer coming out of the scrub 
onto the clearing - any minute. 12:10pm... 
Wondering what Jeremy is up to? It's worth 
flicking a message to see how he is doing. 
"Good clearings, nothing moving," he said. 
Oh well, at least he is moving, | thought. We 
are just sitting, practicing patience - it will 
pay off, I'm sure. 
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cold creeping up through the bones. A text 
message came through from Jeremy, who 
had got one, awesome! He is boning it out 
and filling his backpack and will make his 
way slowly to the agreed meeting point for 
pick up. At least there is some meat to be 
shared, but our enthusiasm is sparked even 
more now. They are here, one down; surely, 
we can get one too. Patience! 

Around 3pm, Sascha shot off to pick up a 
very happy Jeremy while Scotty and I sat and 
waited - staring and focusing, checking, and 
doing it all over again. Sascha and Jeremy 
returned around 4pm, and we decided to 
continue sitting. 

At 5:04pm, with sunset fast approaching 
(not that | was waiting), it began getting 
colder, and the dog fell asleep. It was prime 
time now; surely, a deer would be popping 
out of the scrub anytime. With the available 
light fading fast and visibility worsening, 
nothing was moving. 
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But then - there it was! A deer right in the 
middle of the clearing, no more than 50m 
away from us. Really? How did it get there, 
unseen with four pairs of eyes watching? 

We sat there and watched it grazing, 
moving slowly before it turned broadside, 
presenting the perfect shot. First shot — 
miss! Lucky for us, it only walked off a few 
metres before looking in our direction, 
wondering what happened, before it started 
grazing again. The placement of the second 
shot was perfect, and the animal went 
straight down. Whoo-hoo! Suddenly, those 
six hours of sitting and waiting were worth it, 
and it didn't seem so cold anymore. 

We climbed back down into the valley and 
checked out the deer. It was too big to carry 
out whole, so with our head torches now 
on, we began breaking it down. Everyone 
got a piece to carry back through the mud, 
puddles, and bushes to the tender, which is 
now definitely overloaded. With the moon 


Mission accomplished! 


shining bright, we idled along at no more 
than two knots back across the lake - four 
rifles, three backpacks, one dog, two deer, 
and four pleased hunters. Back at the jetty, 
we realised that we must make a few trips, 
зо we started packing up for two trips each 
over the hill. 

Arriving back at camp around 9pm, it was 
too late for the promised ВВО, so we just 
had a feed, told our stories, and went to 
bed shattered. The following day started 
slowly, with a bit of a sleep-in, followed by 
coffee and a BBQ for breakfast - Patties 
and sausages. With the venison hanging in 
a tree, we started a butchering session. It 
was great as the more experienced hunters 
explained to the newer hunters where to cut, 
how to skin, and what pieces to take. With 18 
hands on deck, it didn't take us long. 

After a good soak in the hot pools, we 
packed and headed for home - another 
successful hunting weekend. 
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WINTER HUNTING 


Enjoy the alpine this winter- and make it home safely 


WORDS: NZ MOUNTAIN SAFETY COUNCIL 


here's nothing like heading 
into the mountains for a 
winter hunt — animals have 
thick winter coats and 
are easier to track in the snow. But 
while the rewards are high, so are 
the risks. 

Winter hunting in the alpine 
demands navigating through 
challenging terrain and unforgiving 
conditions, with open tops, scree 
and rock faces exposed to freezing 
temperatures, snow and ice. A minor 
misstep could lead to significantly 
more severe consequences than in 
other hunting environments. This 
underscores the necessity of not just 
preparing for the hunt, but also for 
the mountains. 

NZ Mountain Safety Council (MSC) 
offers safety advice that will make 
your winter alpine hunting trip 
memorable so please take note of 
the following: 


Get the skills and equipment: 
Always take warm clothing, quality 
boots with good ankle support 

and tread, and a personal locator 
beacon. Winter alpine equipment, 
skills, and experience are also 
essential if you're going into snow 
and icy areas. You'll need an ice axe, 
crampons, a helmet, an avalanche 
transceiver, a probe and a shovel 

– and you'll need to know how to 
use them if you get into trouble. 
MSC's Alpine Snow Skills series is a 
great place to start: youtube.com/c/ 
NZMountainSafetyCouncil 


Take a mate: Hunting is safer with 

a mate. Having a mate to help you if 
you fall could make the difference 
between life and death. Another 
advantage of taking a mate is sharing 
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Photo credit: The Hunters Club 


the load up and down the hill! 
Discuss your route together, as well 
as which animal to target. 


Plan your route before you go: 

Find out as much as possible about 
the area. Talk to experienced hunters 
and Department of Conservation 
Rangers, who are a great source of 
local knowledge. Use the custom 
track option in the 'Plan My Walk' app 
or on site (planmywalk.nz/home) to 
design your route - it's perfect for 
hunters going off track. On the day, 
keep in mind the changing weather 
and how long it will take you to get 
back. If going with a mate or a group, 
get everyone involved in planning 
the trip, and consider their ability 
and comfort levels when deciding on 
the route. 


Share your plan: As with all trips, 
share your plan with a trusted 
person. 'Plan My Walk' is an excellent 
tool for building a complete trip plan 
and route and then sharing it. 


Watch the weather: Review the rural 
and mountain weather forecasts. 
Even in good weather, conditions 
can change quickly, and the terrain 
can ice up as it gets dark. Consider 
how that will affect your route to 
camp or home and where you drop 
your animal. 


Keep an eye on avalanches: The 
danger of avalanches increases 
drastically in winter conditions. 
To have a great day out and avoid 
risky situations, always check the 
avalanche advisory: avalanche. 
net.nz. Knowing where to avoid is 
essential, and that takes training 
and experience. MSC has useful 
avalanche safety information, 
including a list of avalanche course 
providers here: avalanche.net.nz/ 
education/safety-in-avalanche- 
terrain. 


Have a hmmm: You're probably 
familiar with the saying 'Have a 
hmmm’ from ACC advertising. We 

all like to push our limits. 'Having a 
hmmm’ means slowing down, paying 
attention to the terrain and watching 
your footing. Remember, it's never 
too late to turn back if the conditions 
or terrain worsen. Take time to talk 
to your group, so you make good 
decisions together. 


Have an epic trip: With the proper 
preparation, you can enjoy the hills 
and make it home safely at the end of 
the day! 


Share your insights: Help MSC 
respond better to hunters' safety 
needs by signing up for the Adventure 
Voice research community. You'll 

be invited to answer regular online 
surveys about various outdoor topics 
and have the chance to win some 
fantastic prizes. It's free and easy to 
join at: www.adventurevoice.nz 3 


- INTRODUCING THE IRIS SERIES - 


Smaller than a cellphone, 
Iris is our most dynamic 
and portable thermal yet. 


Experience fundamental excellence with the Iris series — a new premium, lightweight handheld 
thermal monocular. Utilising Infiray’s ground-breaking new 1+ 7 which distinguishes 
noise from detail, making your thermal images clearer than ever before. 


Scan to learn more 


• R+ Technology - more realistic, vivid detail 

• Ultimately portable - extremely lightweight 

• <20mK МЕТО, 384 x 288 detector resolution 

• Available in 19mm and 35mm lens - 19 & 135 


infirayoptics.co.nz 
Follow us on Instagram @infirayoptics.nz 
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11 PHOTO TIPS 


WORDS: 


hotographs are the best way 
to capture memories of the 
hunt and celebrate and share 
the experience with family 
and friends. They are an 
important part of storytelling, 

and the time taken to construct the perfect 

photo is time well spent. 

Magazine editors carefully select photos 

to publish in their hunting magazines. Each 

photo is scrutinised to ensure it conveys 

the story and will not offend other hunters 

or non-hunters. Editors look for the animal 

to be displayed respectfully, where there is 
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not too much blood and gore and where the 
firearm is shown as unloaded and pointed 
in a safe direction. Editors may crop the 
photo to better frame the image. However, 
itis better for the photographer to compose 
the photo well in the first place, giving due 
consideration to the little things that will 
make the photo the best it can possibly be. 
The purpose of this article is to provide you 
with some helpful tips on how to compose 
your photo and apply basic photography 
principles. Also, informing you how you might 
best demonstrate respect for the animal 
and safely handle firearms throughout your 
photography. Applying these tips will ensure 
you don't end up with unusable photos of 
that unforgettable trophy. 


Courtney with 
chamois buck, 

an example of a 
well-executed and 
respectful photo. 


Ап ехатріе оҒа 
photo that needs 
improving - blood and 
animal position. 


TAKE TIME TO GET THE 

PHOTO RIGHT 
Problems will occur when photographers 
rush the shot. The light might be fading, 
urging you to get on with field dressing. 
However, it is important to allocate the time 
to get it right. The more photos you take 
over time, the more you'll know and practise 
what works. This experience will mean you'll 
need less time to set up the shot. You spend 
enough time on the hunt, so spend enough 
time on the photographs. Remember, this will 
be your only opportunity to take the photos 
and get them right. 


POSITION THE ANIMAL 

Pose the animal so that the antlers, 
horns or tusks are prominent. Position 
the animal so the legs fold underneath 
the body and sit as normally as possible. 
Also, position the animal as respectfully 
and naturally looking as you can. Place 
the animal sideways to the landscape and 


ensure the whole animal is in the frame. 
Prop its head with a stick behind the ear or 
hold the neck up by grasping it at the back 
of the neck. Don't grasp the animal by the 
antlers or horns; this will make the trophy 
look much smaller. Do not sit on the animal, 
as this is disrespectful. Contrast the antlers 
or horns against a background like a blue sky, 
clouds or other contrasting background to 
make it stand out. Take time to find a good 
background that captures the terrain and 
habitat. Take the photo in the environment it 
was harvested, not on the back of the truck 
or hanging in the shed. 

Properly posing and positioning your animal 
is best done when it is still warm. Leaving 
photos for the next day is risky because 
overnight rigour mortis and degradation will 
lessen the chance of a natural-looking photo. 

Carry a cloth or wet wipes to clean blood 
away from the body, mouth and nose. If you 
do not have wipes, rub some soil onto the 
blood to cover it up. Tuck the tongue into the 
mouth and place a small rubber band around 
the mouth. This will stop the mouth from 
hanging open and prevent the tongue from 
falling out. Make sure it's a small rubber band 
that can be hidden in the photo. 

Clean yourself or the person in the picture 
by removing bloody clothing and washing 
your hands, arms and legs. Wear camo gloves 
as bare hands may cause a glare in the photo 
and be distracting. Hide gunshot wounds 
on the animal and cover spots of blood on 
the ground. 


COMPOSE THE PHOTO 

Take time to look through the camera 
from different angles to frame the photo. Sit 
on the ground, allowing the animal to look its 
natural size. Don't stand so you tower over 
the animal, and ask anyone in the photo to 
take off their bulky clothing. This will help 
make the animal look its real size. When 
possible, get low when taking the photo; 
even lie down on the ground. At least take 
the photo from the same level as the animal. 
Place the firearm behind the animal, not in 
front of it. Take several photos from different 
angles. Digital photography is inexpensive, 
and it really doesn't matter how many photos 
you take; the more, the better. 
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When framing the picture, don't cut ОН апу 
parts of either the animal, the hunter, or the 
firearm from the photo. Don't have things 
like a tree branch that looks like it is growing 
from the side of the hunter's head. Remember 
positioning the camera close to the subject 
will make it appear bigger. 


RULE OF THIRDS 

The best position for the animal 
is applying the rule of thirds. This means 
breaking up the frame into thirds, both 
vertically and horizontally. Place the animal's 
body along the bottom horizontal line and 
the neck and head on either the first or third 
vertical line, depending on which way it is 
facing. If you have a hunter in the photo, use 
the same vertical line used for the animal's 
head as the hunter's face. 


USE A TRIPOD AND SELF-TIMER 

TO AVOID BLURRED PHOTOS 
There is a risk, especially in low light, when 
using a hand-held camera or phone for the 
image to be blurred from camera movement 
at a low shutter speed. Using a tripod or some 
other solid base and using the self timer will 
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increase the sharpness of your photos. Make 
sure you know how to operate the self-timer 
function on your camera or phone before you 
go on the hunt. A self timer will also allow 

you to take high-quality photos and pose in 
the photo when you are by yourself. A handy 
lightweight accessory known as a gorilla pod 
can attach your camera to a tree branch or be 
used as a tripod. 


LIGHTING AND CONTRAST 

The best light for photography is 
early morning and late afternoon which also 
happens to coincide with the best times 
to hunt. Bright sunlight makes for difficult 
lighting conditions. To avoid shadows over 
the face, remove caps, hats and sunglasses. 
Activate your flash, if you have one, to lighten 
up dark areas and shadows or to shine a 
light at the subject to increase the light. 
Get the sun behind the camera, lighting 
up the subject. Avoid backlighting that can 
silhouette your subject. 

Add colour diversity to your photo. Colourful 
leaves or foliage can add interesting colour 
to the background or foreground, adding 
character and balance to the photo. 


Same trophy, but a 
much better setup. 


And the result... 
a magazine 
cover photo. 


© 


CLEAN UP THE SURROUNDINGS 

Clear away or trim branches or long 
grass that may block part of the animal, but 
make sure it stays looking natural. Avoid 
having manmade objects in the background, 
like buildings, power poles, or fences. Clear 
away clutter from your photo, such as 
unwanted items like the camera pouch or 
day pack. 


DEMONSTRATE SAFE 

FIREARMS BEHAVIOURS 
If you have your firearm in the photo, make 
sure it is completely unloaded with the 
muzzle pointed in a safe direction, including 
not pointing it at the camera. Open the action 
before taking the photo. Never lean your 
firearm up against a tree or any other object. 
Leaving your high-visibility apparel on will 
add colour to your photograph and model 
safe practice. 
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RECORDING THE HUNT 

If your camera or phone has video 
capability, set it to the highest resolution, 
frame yourself and the animal, and talk 
through the hunt, ensuring the best audio 
possible and mentioning details of the stalk 
before and after the shot. Doing this while 
itis fresh in your mind will be far more 
interesting, particularly so if you intend to 
write an article for this or another magazine 
or your club newsletter. 


TAKING PHOTOS WITH YOUR 

MOBILE PHONE 
Most of your hunting photos will now likely 
be taken with your mobile phone. The newer 
phone models have very good cameras 
which can produce high-resolution photos, 
quite suitable for publications. These 
cameras have many camera modes, such as 
panorama, macro, portrait, and night modes. 
They also have manual overrides enabling 
you to select your desired aperture, shutter 
speed, and manual focus, or for less technical 
photographer, you can simply take photos in 
auto mode. However the phone camera is set 
up, you will need to apply the same principles 
of photography as described above. 


HIGH-RESOLUTION PHOTOS 

If your photos are to be published in a 
magazine, make sure you use the resolution 
setting on your camera or phone. Photos 
need to be at least 1 megabyte or preferably 
greater. Your hunting photos will last you 
a lifetime, and they will be there for future 
generations of family and friends to view 
and enjoy. Although digital cameras and 
mobile phone cameras have many automatic 
functions that will ensure a technically good 
photo, the camera will not compose the 
photo nor ensure you are demonstrating 
both respect for the animal and safe 
behaviour with firearms. For your photo to be 
the best it can be and have the best chance 
of being published, take the necessary 
time and thought to compose your photo 
well. The more you practise, the better you 
will get. By following these guidelines, you 
will contribute hugely to the reputation of 
hunting as a legitimate, safe, and ethical 
recreational pastime. 3 
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HUNTING AND 
CONSERVATION SECTOR 
COLLABORATION 


The thought of a united and collaborative sector working towards 
common goals and supporting each other's projects. That's what 


WORDS: CALLUM SHERIDAN 


n the past few years, relationships 
have become stronger. | noticed 

a change with Tahrmageddon. 
Eugenie united hunters in a way; 
I’m unsure if that was the desired 
result... 

Since then, building relationships for 
the greater good has always been at the 
forefront of my mind in my roles across the 
sector. How can we collaboratively foster 
success and enhance outcomes? 

Collaborating with the various foundations 
and associations, within our association and 
between individuals - whether it be virtually, 
supporting one another's good work or on 
physical projects - can only be a good thing. 

We are all in it for the same reasons, and 
although we may have slightly different 
viewpoints or specific values, the desired 
result is relatively similar: to protect 
our environment, enhance biodiversity, 
and create positive outcomes for our 
native flora and fauna and our valued 
introduced species. 

Some hunting/conservation groups are 
focused on specific areas, managing one 
species of game animal and protecting 
the native species that reside in the 
surrounding areas, while others are larger 
and more encompassing. 

We have a unique situation in New Zealand; 
we are incredibly new to game animal 
management compared to the rest of the 
world. The fact that you can load a pack 
into your car, park it on the side of a state 
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we're aiming for! 


highway or rural road, access public land 
and provide free-range quality protein for 
your friends and whanau at minimal cost 
is entirely foreign to most hunters outside 
of NZ. Most are used to restrictive permits 
and seasons, which | must say have their 
place when done right. | believe we are lucky 
to live in a time where these hurdles are 
minimal and easy to navigate in our corner 
of the world. Can we work together to form 
a framework to protect our biodiversity and 
manage game animals as a valued resource? 
Collaboration throughout our sector's more 


hunting and game animal-focused parts 
is the low-hanging fruit and, І believe, has 
come a long way. It hasn't always been like 
that. At one point, it was the NZDA vs the 
Forest Service or various offshoots of the 
NZDA that created their own foundations 
to protect their specific area or species' 
interests. Localising these has proven to be 
a good move, with boots on the ground in 
the first instance, followed by promotion of 
various projects and ongoing success and 
recognition as conservation experts. 
Foundations like the Fiordland Wapiti 
Foundation (FWF) have flourished into an 
absolute powerhouse for conservation and 
game animal management in NZ. The Sika 
Foundation are on the same level. The NZDA 
has a much broader reach lobbying for 
hunters nationwide, building relationships 
with MPs and working towards forming a 
better understanding for the general public 
of what the sector contributes nationally and 


within our communities. The Game Animal 
Council is our direct link to the government, 
advising the Minister(s) of the day. 

We genuinely have an opportunity. For 
instance, NZ has the only healthy population 
of Tahr on the planet. Not to mention other 
valued introduced species on our public land 
that produce incredibly valuable sustenance 
and world-renowned trophy heads, a 
wilderness experience is available almost 
for free to every resident or citizen of our 
country (and non-residents, for that matter – 
if they get on a plane). 

The question is: how do we work together 
to create the best outcomes with the 
not-so-low-hanging fruit? We are on our 
way with The Department of Conservation 
- projects such as the nationwide goat 
competition, and the work between the 
various foundations and the department is 
very successful. Along with other localised 
groups and, dare | say it, Forest & Bird. 


REAL FIRS 
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PRACMED N.Z. 
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Forest & Bird are a рап of the sector - 
although I think that bit of fruit is still a small 
flower at the very top of the tree. Would they 
be willing to engage on a reasonable level 
to discuss how we can work together? As a 
leader within the hunting and conservation 
sector, | think it is time. 

At this point in time, with a legal case 
putting the FWF's work in jeopardy, who 
knows - how will it play out? Recent media 
releases indicating Forest and Birds' 
willingness to work together is positive; the 
ball is 10076 in their court. Will they rise to 
the challenge and engage in commonsense 
conservation? Depending on how things 
play out over the next few months, І hope to 
see more time, effort, and $$$ put towards 
actual conservation and real science aiming 
to provide sensible and realistic outcomes. 
| believe it is an absolute necessity for 
organisations to modernise their way 
of thinking if they are to be successful 
moving forward. 

True collaboration will require some 
compromise - so let's recap on what we all 
want. A healthy environment to enjoy for 
ourselves and future generations, access 
to be a part of our wild places, whatever 
our background may be, protection for 
our native species and the environment 
that allows them to thrive, a respectful 
understanding of each other's viewpoints 
with a considered approach - otherwise 
known as: compromise. 

Unrealistic and stubborn ideologies will 
only (in my opinion) lead to disagreements 
and stalemates, resulting in a lack of respect 
and completely unbelievable circumstances 
like the case between Forest & Bird and 
DOC. This threatens to undo 20 years of the 
FWF's hard work of collaborating with the 
department to create the best conservation 
outcomes in a national park anywhere in 
the country. 

Iwi engagement is also vital. It is deep and 
requires a deep understanding. Each area 
requires different communication styles and 
consideration for the specific whenua and 
mana whenua. These must be understood. 
Desired game animal management and 
conservation outcomes are probably very 
similar if we take the time to understand the 
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different communication styles and values 
between Maori and Pakeha. 

Collaboration and support come in all forms, 
starting with simple questions: How does the 
everyday hunter/conservationist contribute? 
The bare minimum should be joining an 
association or foundation. Your membership 
fee supports their excellent work; the next 
step is volunteering for various projects. 
Most people have a way they can contribute; 
we all have different circumstances, and 
social influencers play a big part in it. If you 
devoted 576 of your posting to educate your 
followers on recent and relevant advocacy 
issues, local pest management operations or 
to show support for your local hunting club 
or organisation, this all makes a difference. It 
raises positive awareness. Here's a thought: 
why not share another 5% of posts or stories 
- and | don't mean creating new content 
- share others' content. If your platform is 
fully or partly based on the hunting and 
conservation sector, it will benefit you too. 


"I hope to see more time, effort, and 
$$$ put towards actual conservation 
and real science aiming to provide 
sensible and realistic outcomes." 


We then get into larger groups, like local 
organisations, regional councils, government 
agencies, national-level advocacy, and lobby 
groups. These have many moving parts, but 
at the heart of these is human interaction, 
and at this level, change happens. It's 
important to be mindful of our impacts when 
sticking within our expected norms inside our 
various organisations, simply because that's 
what we have always done. What if you didn't 
do it that way for once but ended up with 
the same/similar outcome and a new ally? 
What I’m saying is if you have the opportunity 
to support another like-minded group - do 
it. | genuinely believe we will make better 
progress by working together. One main 
track cut by all. No doubt the side spurs will 
need investigating (pun intended), which will 
naturally happen if we all move in the same 
direction in search of our quarry. В 
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THE GIFT OF GIVING 


The morning was cool and clear as we pushed up the track that 
weaved between ап established manuka stand. 


WORDS: CAIN PULLAR 


was a scruffy-looking 18-year-old 

in need of a haircut on my first 

deer hunt. We moved off the track, 

looking into some grassy clearings, 

when there was a flash of black, 

and two fallow spikers darted past 
us and out of sight. 

During my after-school and before- 
university job, | had met a mad keen hunter 
affectionately known as ‘The Rat’. He was ап 
older, experienced hunter who had invited 
me and my Dad out for a hunt on a local farm 
he frequented. The Rat talked us through 
the basics of hunting as we moved from 
the manuka into the more open tussock 
country. He knew all the spots, and it wasn't 
long before he had spotted some more deer 
on an open face, and we started stalking 
towards them. | was perfectly guided into a 
shooting position, with the deer still feeding, 
unaware. As I got into position, it was time to 
control my nerves and breathing. When I felt 
settled and steady, | let off a shot and looked 
up to gauge the looks on their faces as to 
whether | had hit it or not. The deer was 
down. A steep walk down to where it had 
rolled was followed by a lesson in butchery 
and how to make a pack out of a deer for me 
to carry back to the truck. 

That first hunt was over 10 years ago, 
and all it took was one person going out of 
their way to show a young fella the ropes 
to ignite a passion for hunting. Ever since 
then, | soaked up every opportunity to hunt: 
day trips, overnighters, hikes, drive-ins, 
new spots, going back to the same spots 
- if there was hunting going on, then | was 
keen to be involved. The next stage for me 
was finding some favourite spots, getting 
good at hunting those spots, refining some 
of my gear, doing more individual hunting, 
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and taking some representative heads as 
memories. The last step for me has been 
finding a style of hunting that I like, having 
gear that | know will be super reliable, being 
a bit more creative with how | use and cook 
my game meat and taking new people 
out hunting. 

| love talking about hunting. My friends 
have often heard about my adventures, and 
| can't remember the last time | bought red 
meat at the supermarket or how | like to 
watch Aoraki / Mount Cook while eating my 
lunch when I'm up hunting. My friends have 
often commented on how they would like 
to do a trip and see what it is all about. I set 
myself a mental checklist of people to take 
hunting and then connected them to spots I 
thought they would enjoy. І have been taking 
out two or three new hunters per year, and I 
have found it a great experience to share my 
passion with others and maybe create a new 
hunter who will get the same fulfilment out 
of hunting that I get. 

Over my time taking people out for a hunt, 
| have learned a few things that might бе 
helpful for others to consider. 


City boy Cam, taking 
a breather near 
Mount Cook. 
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SPOT SELECTION 

Great scenery, a good level of terrain, 

and plenty of animals to look at are points 

І consider when thinking about taking 

out new hunters. Getting off the beaten 
path and having spectacular scenery can 
be a highlight, especially if the animals 
aren't playing ball. Some challenges are 
expected when hunting, but be aware of 
how confident they are, remembering that 
everything you climb up, you have to climb 
down again. | like to start with a tahr hunt as 
you are usually in great country with a good 
level of challenge, and tahr adds the benefit 
of being a bit easier to spot, which is always 
more exciting for new hunters. 


USING THE RIFLE 

Firearm safety is priority number one, with 
everyone having a great time and getting 
home safely. If you are starting your hunt 
early, | find a bit of a safety briefing at your 
first glassing spot when everyone is not 
bleary-eyed a good idea. Safety first, and 
then a chance to get in behind the rifle and 
get a feel for the setup and how it works. I 
have found that new hunters struggle to get 
lined up behind the scope and see things 

in the scope as they switch from looking 

at things with the naked eye to higher 
magnification. A few dry fires at a rock or 

a similar landmark build a little confidence 
and help practise the process of spotting, 
lining up, preparing the rifle and then taking 
the shot. Animals don't always get the memo 
to stand still for new hunters, so having a 
new hunter familiar with the rifle can save 
valuable time when lining up on a memorable 
first kill. 


A GOOD FIRST EXPERIENCE 

Gear, fitness and food are all things to 
consider when recruiting a new hunter. 
Taking some extra gear depending on the 
weather and checking that they have a set 
of boots that fit the conditions will help 

to ensure a good day. To soak up all that 
hunting encompasses, pushing someone 
too hard on their first hunt turns the trip 
from enjoyment to survival. It is best to build 
confidence and the skills to move around 
the mountains over time instead of all in their 


A tough first hunt for 
Sam into some steep 
country to bag his 
first tahr. 


Carlotta from 
Germany on holiday 
to NZ out for a 
wallaby hunt. 


first hunt. An army marches on their stomach 
and a few good snacks boost morale and 
keep energy levels up. Regular stops for a 
bite to eat, a glass and a chance for you to 
tell old war stories about your previous hunts 
are good chances to ease new hunters in. 

All hunters can think back to another 
hunter who has helped or given them 
advice, which has been instrumental in their 
journey as hunters. Sharing the experience 
of hunting with others has been a highlight 
for me as | see others experience all of the 
elements that keep drawing me back into 
the mountains repeatedly. Experienced 
hunters can give others the gift of a hunt 
into the mountains to experience the unique 
landscape and magnificent animals that call 
New Zealand home. 5 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Once upon a time (sounds like a fairy tale, doesn't it), back in the 
past, surprise, surprise, there were no such items as GPS, spotting 
scopes, special bipods, range finders, night vision scopes, PLBs. 


WORDS: ROBERT ‘BOB’ BADLAND 


f you were into hunting in the 

early days, it was using what was 

available from ex-Army Stores, 

and we did have some excellent 

homemade maps. 

| grew up in a hunting family. 

My first experience of the outdoors was 
camping in the late 40s, at the age of 11 
years at Butterfly Creek, at the back of 
Eastbourne in Wellington. | have been 
involved in hunting for 80 years since. But on 
looking back, | have seen so many changes,- 
for instance, there was no communication or 
very few 4WD vehicles back in the day. 

Most of my hunting area was the lower 
North Island, and our transport was a Morris 
1100 or an Austin A40. We sometimes even 
used a bike. 

We hunted all year round, usually at 
weekends, especially during the roar. My 
brother and | used the family .22 rifle from an 
early age, and at 16, | bought a fully wooded 
ex-military 303 with a ‘permit to procure’. 

| remember the Petone policeman 
recording the rifle’s serial number incorrectly 
because ће couldn't tell if it was a nine or 
a seven. 

We bought a few rifles and cut them down 
to make a pistol grip shape. My father was a 
good Petone Rifle Club shooter, so our ammo 
was range cartridges with the nose filed 
off and a hole drilled in it to help it expand 
on impact. When we went to the Trentham 
Rifle Range with Dad, we used to buy 303 
cartridges at 9/6d (that’s 9 shillings and 6 
pence) for 100 rounds, but when we were 
out hunting with him, we only got one round, 
so we would make sure we used it correctly. 

My first pack was a sugar bag witha 
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stone in each corner and a rope from each 
corner to the top, which could go over your 
shoulders and be tied at the top. We also 
saved every 25lb flour bag to carry the meat 
in. We later got muslin cloth, which could 
take а deer’s back leg and be hung па tree 
to cool off, and the blowflies’ eggs could be 
scrapped off easily. 

Our most used shooting spot had a tin hut 
beside a cattle yard. This had a concrete 
floor but was in a very windy spot, so the 
loose iron flapped all the time. Covers over 
the broken windows let the wind enter. It 
had a large fireplace, and my father cooked 
оп an open fireplace with a large fry pan 
and two billies hanging off hooks. Wires 
were hanging everywhere, and wet socks 
and gear were hanging all over them to dry 
out. Often, the wet socks dripped onto the 
frying pan. 

There was a lot of rat activity at night, and 
on one trip, | took a mouse trap and caught 
19 mice as they came out from the back 
of the fireplace. My clothing was usually 


(GO 


Images supplied by 
Robert 'Bob' Badland. 


my school shirt, an old woollen jersey, and 
long pants. On some trips, | used to wear 
my white cricket boots—the studs gave 
excellent grip on the hills. Later, | used touch 
rugby boots with a special sole and an oil 
Japara jacket if it rained. 

My knife was homemade from an old 
hacksaw blade with a wooden manuka 
handle. The sheath was made using an old 
dry pigskin. | lost it on one trip, so | had to 
make another from a cut-down bread knife. 

While at Secondary School, | had a hunting 
mate, Bruce, and we caused a bit of trouble; 
the new Botanical Gardens in Lower Hutt 
had some nice flower beds. So, one night, 
we took our leftover deer legs, made deer 
imprints in the flower beds, and left a little 
pile of stag droppings in one corner. The 
powers that be never found out who did 
it, but the Forest Service did spend time 
looking for that deer in the middle of town... 

Together we sorted out how to improve 
the gear and equipment over the years. We 
were good at hand signals in the hills. Food 
was usually chops and steak in the frying 
pan, and gravy with spuds and peas in the 
billy, and apples and cheese and biscuits on 
the hill. Food was heavy to carry in our later 
packs, but we ate well. We had to take cake 
tins into the huts to put food in, so while we 
were hunting, the rats wouldn't be able to 
get into our food. They got into everything, 
even if the food was hung up out of the way. 

| remember a later trip to the West Coast 
of the South Island, where | took a pair of 


Paraflex boots, which had rubber soles 
and were lightweight. They were useless; 1 
slipped the entire trip. | progressed to light 
leather boots made by Frames in Dunedin 
and used lots of Tricunis, which saved my 
life several times. 

My later firearm was an early Parker Hale 
308, which | had to rebarrell in later years. 1 
also had a heavy pair of 10x50 binoculars, 
which | used to carry in a homemade 
pouch on the front of my chest. Bruce and 
І survived some pretty terrible weather 
conditions over the years, and we were 
able to get the early Swandri gear as it 
became available. 

My grandmother knitted me a floppy hat 
that became a sponge in the rain, and later, 
| had a Japara Sou-wester, which | still have. 
We had a two-man tent that leaked at every 
seam, but later, we made a decent fly to go 
over it. 

Later, Bruce and | got Buller gumboots as 
hunting footwear. We usually used candles 
for lighting, and we had to reverse the 
batteries in the metal torches so they were 
OK and didn't get used up with the torch 
going on while in the pack. 

Hunting made lifelong friends. Some are 
not around anymore, but | always carried a 
camera, a small 120-size film camera with a 
clip-on flash reflector and a pocket of push- 
in flash bulbs. 

| say now that | never took enough photos. 
Still, the many І have in my hunting albums 
bring back my memories and a story with 
every photo - like the photo of Bruce holding 
the handle of an axe after the axe head 
came off, disappearing over his head into the 
river, never to be seen again, (an axe was a 
valuable tool around a campsite). 

Another photo shows two Kapok sleeping 
bags hanging in a tree in the Tararua 
Ranges, one trip full of wet lumps, never 
to be used again. Another photo shows an 
enamel mug with a bullet hole; someone got 
unhappy with it. 

Well, so much for the good old days. When 
| think about it, all | want from the "Good Old 
Days" are those legs that could walk forever 
and those seemingly inexhaustible lungs. 

Аз | read the Hunting and Fishing monster 
catalogue, | muse on how life has changed. 3 
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NZDA National Heritage Trust 


PRIDE OF PLACE FOR OUR 
LONGEST-ANTLERED 
WAPITI BULL 


WORDS: TIM WATSON 


ate last year, the family 

of Douglas McDonald 

contacted the NZDA 

National Heritage Trust 
to request that the Heritage Trust 
become custodians of one of NZ's 
legendary Wapiti trophies. The 
head was in an Invercargill Social 
Club, where it had been for some 
time. While it was valued by the 
Club, the family thought it would be 
more appreciated sitting in the NZDA 
National Heritage Trust Museum - а 
home befitting its status as the 
longest-antlered Wapiti Bull taken on 
public land since it was taken in 1931. 

After the typical organisational 

emails, | headed down to Southland 
from my base in Wanaka. The head 
was situated in a steep stairwell, 
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which presented no small difficulty 
for its removal. With a small crowd of 
onlookers from the club, the pressure 
was on! 

Ably assisted by my wife Sarah and 
Southland NZDA branch executive 
members Scott Hall and Doug 
Gordon, we got the head down an 
hour later with only a bit of wallpaper 
removed (no thanks to the previous 
installers’ liberal use of Liquid Nails!). 
Safely in the box trailer, we arrived 
back in Wanaka late that night. 

It was truly a family effort. My 
parents, Steve and Christine, then 
took the head to Wellington, where 
the Trustees and Wellington 
Club Members took over. After a 
comprehensive cleaning, the mighty 
head was installed in the Museum. 

A big thanks must also go to Gwyn 
Thurlow, Peter Thurlow, NZDA 
Wellington Branch, Jenny McDonald, 


Rob Clark, Noel Bonisch and NZDA 
Southland President Shaun McKelvie. 


The following account of the hunt 

is taken from Banwell's epic series 
'Great New Zealand Deer Heads Vol 1' 
For some years, this head was 
recorded as having been taken in the 
Upper Glaisnock Valley. Those of us 
who are fortunate enough to have 
had the privilege of traversing the 
main divide between the Glaisnock, 
Edith and Pitt, especially on a fine 
day, can clearly understand why this 
was so. 

The distance out of the south 
branch of the Glaisnock, or Midnight 
Creek as it is sometimes known, 
down into the basin below and 
which drains to the Edith Valley, is 
but a short distance over fairly easy 
country on Fiordland standards. 

Where McDonald took his great bull 
in 1931 was not far distant from the 
saddle between the South Glaisnock 
and the Edith known as the Edith 
Saddle. This area is also reasonably 
close to the upper reaches of the 
Wapiti River, and it would appear, 
thinking of the spread and movement 
of wapiti over the proceeding years 
in retrospect, that it was more than 
likely that these animals reached this 
area long before they fully occupied 
the rest of the Glaisnock Valley. 

It would be reasonable assumption 
to conclude that the animals 
occupying the Upper Edith and 
Glaisnock at that time, moved into 
that area from the Wapiti River area 
rather than having come up the Edith 
Valley, although some may have 
spread from that direction. 


[ X 

This assumption could well be 
backed up by the fact that several 
trophies had been taken and 
sightings of reasonable populations 
made in the Wapiti River area during 
the late 1920s. The Glaisnock and its 
tributaries, on the other hand, did not 
produce trophies of any consequence 
until the years immediately following 
the taking of McDonald's bull, that 
is, гот 1933 onward. The first Nitz 
trophies from the Glaisnock came 
from the upper reaches as well. 

The Upper Edith and the Glaisnock 
were stalked by McDonald and 
party that season and consisted of 
A.E.W. McDonald, D.A. McDonald, 
J.W. Colquhoun and J Henderson. 
They were a Southland party; the 
McDonald brothers being involved 
in a well-known Invercargill footwear 
business for many years. 

From the Edith Saddle at the head 
of the south branch of the Glaisnock, 
the upper basins of the Edith River 
were well examined. About ten 


animals were located approximately 
two miles down-valley in a basin 
above the bushline. The weather had 
closed in, and rain had begun to fall, 
so an immediate decision was made 
to set off out and look them over. 

About an hour after the party had 
dropped off the Edith Saddle and 
were well down into the Edith itself, 
a bull was sighted below them - not 
one of those first sighted from the 
saddle. After sorting out who was to 
make the stalk, Douglas McDonald 
dropped away from the party and 
slowly descended towards his 
quarry. McDonald had only just 
disappeared from sight when the 
remaining members of the group 
spotted a second bull, much larger 
in both body and antler, which had 
suddenly appeared from the far side 
of the valley. 

As luck would have it, Douglas 
McDonald sighted the new arrival 
before he had made any positive 
moves towards the other and 
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stalked and shot him. The smaller 
bull, alarmed by the report of the 
rifle, came closer to McDonald, not 
realising where the hunter was 
positioned, and a second shot 
secured him as well. His antlers 
measured 55 inches in length 
and 4077 inches in spread. It was, 
unfortunately, later lost in a fire 
at Invercargill. 

The big bull still holds the New 
Zealand record for length." 3 
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N.Z.D.A NATIONAL HERITAGE TRUST INC IS А REGISTERED CHARITY (NO. CC52453) 
The Trust welcomes donations, including of historical items, books, trophy heads of national 
significance, and firearms related to hunting and sport shooting. Tax deductible cash donations can 
be deposited to: Account Number 03-0502-0440671-000 / Email: museum@deerstalkers.org.nz 
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HUNTS ASSESSORS 


WORDS: MIKE 


UNTS Assessors are 
selected from the pool 
of HUNTS Instructors 
who have been 
actively involved with the planning, 
organisation, coordination, and 
delivery of HUNTS for some time. 
They already have considerable 
experience, in-depth knowledge 
of the subject matter and an 
understanding of HUNTS. 

The primary role of a HUNTS 
Assessor is to assess a provisional 
instructor’s (candidate) knowledge, 
skills and ability in relation to the 
delivery of а HUNTS course. They 
do this by gathering evidence 
from the provisional instructor, 
ensuring they demonstrate 
knowledge and skills and that they 
meet the required standards to be 
judged competent. The assessor 
uses a set of standards and an 
assessment process, much like New 
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Zealand Qualifications Authority 
(NZQA) unit standards anda 
workplace assessment, to guide 
them through each of the HUNTS 
Instructor competencies. 

HUNTS Assessors are required 
to hold NZQA unit standard 4098, 
‘Use standards to assess candidate 
performance’. Unit standard 4098 
requires the HUNTS Assessor to 
have knowledge of assessment 
processes, methodology, 
assessment documentation 
and reporting. 

The process of qualifying and 
appointing a HUNTS Assessor is 
rigorous. It sets the foundation 
for maintaining our standards for 
accrediting competent instructors 
and the ongoing quality delivery 
of HUNTS. 

Over the past year, NZDA has 
recruited, trained, and appointed 
eight new HUNTS Assessors. This 
has been essential in meeting 
the increased demand to assess 
a growing pool of provisional 


instructors and giving them the 
opportunity to progress through the 
instructor pathway. 

The eight new assessors have 
achieved 4098 through ‘Skills4Work’ 
and attended assessor training 
specific to HUNTS. We congratulate 
Paddy Curtin (North Taranaki), 

Gary Jackson (Waikato), Kris Lyall 
(Taupo), Hamish Orr (Kapiti), Rob 
Howey (Porirua), lan Brabbs (North 
Canterbury), Frans Laas (Otago) 
and Scott Gillam (Upper Clutha). 
These new Assessors join the 
existing team of five assessors: 
including Glen Hartstone (Waikato), 
Mike Spray (Direct), Bill O’Leary 
(Nelson), Stephen Small (South 
Canterbury) and Peter Henderson 
(Southern Lakes). 

We take this opportunity to 
thank them all for their volunteer 
commitment and dedication to the 
assessor role and for the work they 
do in facilitating the assessment 
process for our Provisional 
HUNTS Instructors. 


WORDS: PADDY CURTIN - NATIONAL HUNTS ASSESSOR 


ince the last magazine, the 

summer/autumn courses 

have all concluded, and 

alongside them, the 
required assessments have been 
conducted. Congratulations to our 
five newest HUNTS Instructors, 
who have all shown that they are 
extremely capable and will make 
great additions to their branch's 
HUNTS teams: 

Mike Tartellin (Manawatu), John 
Gunn and Phil Watson (Te Awamutu), 
Brian Neilson (Thames Valley) and 
James Shearer (Waikato). 

John and Phil are the first two 
warranted instructors at Te 
Awamutu, which is a fantastic 
achievement for the branch. Mike, 
Brian, and James add to branches 
with already strong HUNTS courses. 

The winter courses are kicking 
off around the country, with three 
already running and another four 
due to start. The HUNTS machine 
has no rest as nationwide demand 
continues for quality hunter training. 
| expect the next wave of warranted 
instructors to come from the bottom 
half of the South Island as the 
assessor pool is being strengthened 
in that area, and several provisional 
instructors are coming on board, 
which is great to see. 

Aside from HUNTS courses, | hope 
everyone managed to get out and 
enjoy the roar. | had the pleasure of 
helping my 10-year-old son shoot 
his first deer this roar, and | got to 
enjoy and share the moment with 
him. All the practice on the range, 
the previous trips, and the learnings 
that come with them all came 
together, and the result was written 
in his smile. 

Throughout HUNTS, I have helped 
many people shoot their first 
big game animal, and the mixed 
emotions of elation, relief, and pride 


are always there to be seen on the 
hunters' faces. It was more special 
this time as it was my own child, 

50 | had also been there through 

all the disappointment of missing 
animals, fruitless stalks, swirly wind, 
and plain old, long, hard days. Had 

| shot the animal myself, it wouldn't 
have felt half as great. This made me 


"The winter courses 
are kicking off 
around the country, 
with three already 
running and another 
four due to start." 


reflect a little on the first deer | ever 
shot and all the help and guidance 

| had to reach that point (none). At 
16, I had shot a few goats and small 
game, but the closest | had come 

to a deer being shot was reading 
about it in magazines. Everything I 
had learned was either from hunting 
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magazines or self-taught through 
trial and error. To finally shoot a deer 
myself was a great accomplishment, 
but to have had a mentor by my 
side all those years ago would have 
made the whole process far simpler 
but no less rewarding. Comparing 
these two first deer, even if they are 
25 years apart, is pretty humbling, 
especially when | realise that this 
difference is the gap that the 
HUNTS programme bridges for 
hundreds of trainees every year. 
With HUNTS, we give many people 
the opportunity to jump straight in 
and learn the intricacies of big game 
hunting without having to suffer 
through the same number of hard 
lessons that | did. 

| know our amazing pool of 
volunteer instructors and many 
branch members have shared 
special moments just like this with 
other new hunters, and | am sure this 
is what keeps us all volunteering our 
time, knowledge, and experience. 
Keep doing the great work that you 
are all doing, and hopefully, this 
current generation of hunters that 
we are training will someday be the 
mentors and keep the hunting dream 
alive in future generations. $ 
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NZDA Book Review 


JOHN FORBES: 
THE FOREFATHER OF NEW 
ZEALAND DEERSTALKING 


WORDS: GWYN THURLOW 


(Ж Forbes 


ТНЕ ЕОКЕЕАТНЕК ОЕ 
NEW ZEALAND DEERSTALKING 


COMPILED BY 
JOHN RILEY 


ohn Forbes: The Forefather of 
New Zealand Deerstalking is a 
meticulously compiled tribute 
to John Forbes; a legendary 
figure in New Zealand's 
deerstalking history from the 1920s 
to 1940s. Authored and compiled 
by John Riley, this book chronicles 
Forbes' exceptional hunting 
achievements and showcases 
his remarkable skills in early 
photography and success in securing 
Red Stag trophies. 
Brendan Coe's foreword sets 
the tone, highlighting Forbes' role 
in establishing the protocols and 
sporting code that underpin modern 
deerstalking in New Zealand. Coe 
emphasises Forbes' dedication 
to deer protection, his efforts in 
creating a block system for fair 
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hunting, and his prolific writing that 
promoted deerstalking to the public. 

It must be noted that Forbes 
authored one of the most sought 
after and rarest hunting books, New 
Zealand Deer Heads (1924), about 
the great heads sent to England for 
the Wembley Exhibition of 1924-25 to 
establish New Zealand's reputation 
as a sportsman's paradise. 

Riley's introduction provides a 
behind-the-scenes look at the 
book's creation, focusing on the 
discovery and conversion of Forbes' 
glass-plate negatives. The narrative 
details Lance Barnard's meticulous 
work in transforming these century- 
old images into high-quality 
photographs, a testament to his 
dedication and expertise. 

The book is a treasure trove of 
historical and technical information 
meticulously organised to 
offer readers a comprehensive 
understanding of John Forbes' 
legacy. The contents include: 


» Bibliography and certificates: 
foundational documents like birth 
and death certificates. 

» Douglas Score of trophy heads: 
detailed records showcasing the 
quality of trophies. 

» Early hunting block names: lists of 
early hunting blocks and trips in 
the Hunter, Makarora, and West 
Coast regions. 

» Technical details: examples of 
Kynoch and Westley Richards 
ammunition, rifles, and the types 
of cameras used by Forbes. 

» Photographs and negatives: 
an extensive collection of 


"John Riley's 
dedication to 
preserving Forbes' 
legacy is evident 
throughout. It offers 
an unparalleled 
glimpse into the life 
of a man who was 
not only a legendary 
deerstalker but also 
an advocate for 
wildlife conservation 
and an accomplished 
photographer." 


This, my twelfth publication was compiled to acquaint 
people to the amazing talent of John Forbes, not only 
as a deer stalker, but as a gifted photographer. 


photographs, accompanied 
by the history of the glass 
negative plates. 

» Articles and correspondences: 
personal letters, magazine 
articles, and detailed 
correspondences offering insights 
into the deerstalking community. 

» Localities and expeditions: 
detailed accounts and maps of 
various valleys and creeks where 
Forbes hunted. 


This book on Forbes stands as 
a significant contribution to the 
history of deerstalking and wildlife 
photography in New Zealand. John 
Riley's dedication to preserving 


Forbes' legacy is evident throughout. 


It offers an unparalleled glimpse into 
the life of a man who was not only 
a legendary deerstalker but also an 
advocate for wildlife conservation 
and an accomplished photographer. 
The only downsides to this book 
are that some of the image file 
reproductions are low resolution 
and that it is printed in A4 format on 
photocopier paper. However, despite 
some downsides, substance wins 
over form, and this book is a must- 
have for hunting history enthusiasts 
and collectors. Its detailed narratives, 
authentic photographs, and 
comprehensive historical context 
make it a worthwhile and valuable 
addition to any collection. 


AUTHOR'S BLURB 

"This, my twelfth publication, was 
compiled to acquaint people with 
the amazing talent of John Forbes, 
not only as a deer stalker but as 

a gifted photographer. When one 
realises that most of the following 
photographs were taken over one 
hundred years ago, with large, heavy 
wooden cameras using glass plates, 
the quality is superb. It was the 

first book | wanted to produce after 
uncovering the glass-plate negatives. 
But | was unable to find anyone 

with the knowledge and passion 

to convert them to photographs. 

We owe а great deal of gratitude to 
Lance Barnard, who volunteered to 
carry out this task." g 


NZDA Ratings 


JOHN FORBES: THE 
FOREFATHER OF NEW 
ZEALAND DEERSTALKING 


Overall rating: 4/5 
ЖЖЖЖ 

Photos and illustrations: 5/5 
жжжжж 

Trophy quality: 5/5 
жжжжж 

Writing quality and style: 3/5 
kkk 


Page-turner status: 4/5 


ЖЖЖЖ 


Author: Compiled by John Riley 
ISBN: Private Printing, no ISBN 


RRP: Softcover and Limited 
Edition Hardcover available to 
order at: 
museum@deerstalkers.org.nz 
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DIRECTORY 


\ ‘Dy ANIMAL SKIN 


227 TANNING SERVICES 


-Tanning of all animal skins from rabbit 
to cow and everything in between. 


-D.I.Y. Tanning kits for at home use. 
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22 Thames Street, Pandora, Napier 4110 / www.animaltanning.co.nz 


-100% New Zealand made products. 


-We manufacture and sell animal skin 


rugs and throws and other products at 
wholesale pricing. 


NICHOLAS TAYLOR BARRISTER 


FIREARMS LAWYER 


-Tannery & Showroom based in 


Invercargill 


10% NZDA DISCOUNT ON TANNING SERVICES 


www.animalskintanningservices.co.nz 


New Zealand Deerstalkers' Association (Inc.) 
www.deerstalkers.org.nz 
facebook.com/NZDANationalOffice 


Co-founders: 
Dr G B Orbell MBE, Arthur Hamilton 


Patron: Sir Mark Dunajtschik 

National President: Craig Benbow 
National Vice President: Callum Sheridan 
National Secretary: John Taylor 


North Island Members: 
Trevor Gratton, Tim Taylor 


South Island Members: 
lan Owen, Richard Wells 


Appointed Board Members: 
Brian Ferris, Willy Iglesias, Ash Foley 


National Treasurer: Vaccant 
Honorary Solicitor: Peter Barrett 
Auditor: NMA Nelson Marlborough Audit Ltd 


Chief Executive Officer and General Counsel: 
Gwyn Thurlow 


Life Members: R Badland QSM, M St J, 

J Bamford, Sir M Dunajtschik, D Hodder, 

R McNaughton MNZM, W O'Leary, G Smith, A 
Frampton, C Forsyth, John Crone, John DeLury 
QSM, Ray Phillips, Keith Theobold, Brian Witton 
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Affiliated to: Council of Licensed Firearm Owners 
(COLFO), NZ Mountain Safety Council (NZMSC), 
Shooting Sports Pacific Forum (through COLFO), 
International Hunter, Education Association (IHEA) 


NZDA recognised sponsors: 

Swazi, Stoney Creek, Go Native, Ridgeline, 
Ampro, Bene Footwear, NIOA NZ (Federal & 
Remington ammo) 


48 Branches: Ashburton, Auckland, Bay of 

Plenty, Blue Mountains, Bush, Central King 
Country, Central Otago, Direct, Eastern Bay of 
Plenty, Golden Bay, Gore & Districts, Hastings, 
Hutt Valley, Kapiti, Malvern, Manawatu, 
Marlborough, Napier, Nelson, North Auckland, 
North Canterbury, North Otago, North Taranaki, 
Northland, Otago, Palmerston, Porirua, Rakaia, 
Rotorua, Ruahine, South Auckland, South 
Canterbury, South Otago, Southern Lakes, 
Southland, Taihape, Taranaki, Taupo, Te Awamutu, 
Thames Valley, Upper Clutha, Waikato, Wairarapa, 
Wairoa & Districts, Wellington, West Coast, 
Western Southland, Whangarei 


The Code of Ethics of the NZDA shall be, and any 
member expected to: 

Approach recreational hunting from the highest 
possible level of ethics, having due regard to the 
welfare of the animals hunted, and prevention of 
cruelty to the same. 
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Licence Issues 

Court charges 

Fish & Game 

Legal opinions 

Import permits 
Nationwide representation 


www.firearmslawyer.co.nz | 021363123 | Available by solicitors referral 


Don't hunt or carry a firearm on property without 
the proper approval of the owner, occupier or 
controlling authority and shall strictly observe 
any conditions imposed upon him. Be a 
responsible firearms owner and abide by current 
firearms laws. 


Avoid unnecessary or deliberate damage to 
the environment, respect property and other 
outdoor users. 


Advocate sensible conservation practices at all 
times and promote New Zealand's biodiversity 
in situ. 


Practice the Field Guidelines when out hunting. 
Be exemplary members of NZDA by promoting 
and abiding by its Rules, Field Guidelines and 
this Code of Ethics. 


'A particular virtue in wildlife ethics is that the 
hunter ordinarily has no gallery to applaud 

or disapprove of his conduct. Whatever his 
acts, they are dictated by his conscience. 
Aldo Leopold 


У МАПА 


New Zealand Deerstalkers Association 
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WIN THIS 
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$25 TICKETS 
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